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A man ought to be a manly man, and a woman 
ought to be a womanly woman. An effeminate man 
and a masculine woman are always offensively abnor- 
mal. Yet the true man is sure to have a womanly 
side to his nature; and a true woman is sure to have 
certain attributes of the best manliness. But there 
is all the difference in the world between womanliness 
and effeminacy, and between manliness and mascu- 
linity—in man or woman. 


Great truths are very simple truths, when finally 
they are comprehended ; but it takes a long while to 
prepare any mind to comprehend a great truth. For 
years one may grope in darkness concerning some 
phase of his spiritual life, or some perplexities of a 
sacred friendship, or some seeming contradictions in 
his innermost personal character; when suddenly a 
light will break in upon the mind, or upon the heart, 
which instantly makes clear that which before seemed 
hopelessly dark. A great truth is then perceived in 
its bearings ufon, and so in its explanations of, all that 
was bewildering and disheartening to one who was in 
ignorance of that truth, What a new sense of life 





and of hope comes with such a new recognition of a 
comforting or of an enlightening great truth! In the 
joy of an experience like this, one can wait and trust 
in other perplexities which may yet be similarly 
resolved and dissipated. 


Even the present reward—here in the life that now 
is—of affliction faithfully and patiently borne, is great. 
It is enough, as it is felt in the first moments of our 
spiritual relief, to reconcile us to labor and sacrifice 
yet more abundant, in order that we may secure like 
peace and gladness hereafter in heaven’s fuller meas- 
ures. But the difficulty is to keep this conviction 
in mind when the next painful experience to be en- 
dured looms up on the horizon in the repellent out- 
lines of an approaching trial. We may gain help at 
such a time by anticipating our future standpoint, 
and trying to look at the event as it will appear to us 
from beyond the present life. When we reach heaven, 
how thankful we shall be if we can recall that, in 
hours of darkness and discouragement, we held fast 
to Christ, doubting not that his love would guide us, 
and that his power was able to deliver; how thankful, 
if we may look up into the face of Him who knows 
every incident of our history, and say with joy, “ Lord, 
I trusted thee when I could not see thee ”! 


In more senses than one it is easier for a child, than 
for an older person, to receive the truths of the kingdom 
of God without hesitation or questioning. Not merely 
the spirit, but the mind, of the child can best compre- 
hend the great mysteries of the Infinite; and so far 
the child-mind, as well as the child-nature, is a pattern 
to the adult believer. A little girl was recently over- 
heard in conversation with a little boy somewhat 
younger than herself, on the subject of love for God 
as distinct from love for Jesus. “ But Jesus is God,” 
said the little girlk “God the Father is God, and 
Jesus Christ is God, and the Holy Spirit isGod. And 
allthree are one.” “Ohno; thatcan’tbe! what do you 
mean?” replied the little boy, with his first puzzle 
over the doctrine of the Trinity. “Why don’t you 
know how it is with a three-cent piece?” said the 
little girl quickly. “There are one, two, three cents 
in that, yet it’s all one piece. Don’t yousee?” “Oh 
yes!” responded the little fellow, who seemed to have 
as full an understanding of the truth as anybody can 
have here on earth. And both the explanation and 
its acceptance were a proof and a prompting of child- 
nature. 


How often do we hear parents wishing that a favor- 
ite child could stand still, and be a child always! 
Well and wisely has the poet sung, 

“A dreary place would be this earth, 
Were there no little people in it,” 
But the world would be just as dreary if the little 
people were to remain the same little people always. 
It is in the child’s being more, and ,£knowing more, 
and doing more, to-day than he did yesterday, that 
our larger interest in him centres. It is in the 
growth, the progress, the advances of childhood, that 
our chief intellectual interest in childhood lies. A 
little boy of three, who asked to go to church one 
Sunday, was told that he could not go just then. 
“When can I go, papa?” he asked. “When you 
get bigger,” said the fond father. And the child, with 
the keen logical sense of childhood, answered, “ Well, 


papa, I am bigger.” And so he was bigger. It is 
just this being, not big, but bigger, that the parent 
wants to hold on to in his child. And it is just that 
that God wants to hold on to in his children. You 
can never be very big in God’s eyes; but you are not 
a true child of God unless you are always growing— 
always bigger. 


One of the commonest mistakes made by a Christian, 
who has a measure of regard for his reputation and influ- 
ence, is in thinking that it is somewhat safer for him 
to relax from a high standard in moral practices away 
from home than at home. There are men and women 
who would not use wine on their own table at home, 
or in the social circles of their own community, and 
who would think it’ unwise, if not wrong, for them to 
attend the theatre or opera in the city where they 
live, who feel free to use wine on an ocean steamer, 
or in a hotel abroad,—‘“ where everybody uses it ;” 
and who venture on just one evening or so at the 
theatre in London, or at the opera in Paris or in 
Vienna, “just to see a first-class actor for once,” or 
“just to hear the music, and to look at the building, 
you know.” Now, if these persons were aware how 
sure the report of that departure of theirs from their 
ordinary practices is to be in free circulation in their 
church and in their community within, say, ten days 
of their return from abroad (if, indeed, it has not 
reached their home before them), and how certain it 
is to lower their reputation for consistency and sin- 
cerity among these whose good opinion they value, they 
would be likely to come to the conclusion that, if 
wine-drinking and going to the theatre or opera are 
commendable practices, the Christian who indulges 
in them would do better to be open in that indulgence 
at home, than to make an exception in their favor 
away from home. In many a church, there are those 
who count themselves examples of Christian conduct 
at home, who suffer even in their best Christian influ- 
ence all through the winter because of the reports of 
their pursuing a different course from their home prac- 
tice while abroad during the summer. If a good name 
is worth retaining at home, it must not be risked care- 
lessly away from home. 





VEILING ONE’S RICHEST ATTAINMENTS 
AND EXPERIENCES. 


If there were no sin in the world; if all were per 
fect and were perfectly pure ; if free and loving com- 
munion with God were enjoyed alike by all; if the 
best attainments and experiences of all were of similar 
measure and scope,—then, indeed, there would be no 
need of concealment between heart and heart, but 
all might be open and free in unrestrained mutual 
confidence and sympathy. But with the world as it 
is, with human nature imperfect and defiled, and with 
human attainments and experiences so diverse, con- 
cealment between heart and heart is a necessity ; and 
just in proportion as one’s soul uprises toward God, 
and as one’s innermost thoughts and feelings are 
deepened and intensified by his apprehension of the 
real and of the profound, must one withhold from his 
fellows the disclosure of many of his best and truest 
communings with the infinite, and live by himself in his 
richer and more sacred attainments and experiences. 

It was before sin had forced its way between the 





first human pair that they had no concealment from 
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each other, and that they knew nothing of what their 
descendants have called “shame.” As soon as they 
had fallen from purity, they sought to cover them- 

selves from each other and from God. “ Who told 

thee that thou wast naked ?” was the piercing question 

with which God disclosed to the sinner the true cause 

of his seeking concealment, But thenceforward God 

approved and aided that concealment, between one 

and another, which the presence of sin had rendered 

necessary ; and from that day to this, the nearer one 

returns personally to the primeval openness of com- 
munion with God, the greater is the need of his con- 

cealing his richest attainments and experiences from 

those who have never made such progress. 

When God called his servant Moses up into the 
mountain, to the privilege of closest communion with 
Himself, Moses found it necessary first to separate 
himself from the people on the plain below, while the 
chosen elders accompanied him to a level far above 
the people. Then he must leave the elders, while 
only his devoted follower Joshua was by his side in 
elambering to a higher ascent. At last even Joshua 
must remain behind, while Moses rose to the crown- 
ing cloud-capped summit, and was alone face to face 
with God. Returning from that holy communion to 
the plain and the people below, Moses found a new 
barrier between himself and those whom he loved, as 
an inevitable result of his richer attainments and 
experiences in the mount. His very face shone with 
the reflected light of the Divine presence which he 
had entered ; and, while he was all unconscious of his 
new possession, the people shrank from that disclosure 
which they could not comprehend. In order to retain 
their confidence, and to be of best service to them, 
Moses must screen from them the signs of his very 
power to give them help; and thereafter he put a veil 
upon his face when speaking to them of the truths 
which he had lestned in the light which caused his 
face to glow with more than earthly brightness. “ But 
when Moses went in before the Lord to speak with 
him, he took the veil off, until he came out.” And 
when he came before the people to speak with them 
of God, “ Moses put the veil upon his face again,” 
until he went in to speak once more with God. And 
as it was with Moses, so it must be with every truest 
child of God. He must needs veil’ from those to 
whom he speaks the proofs and tokens of his richest 
attainments and experiences, even while he is impart- 
ing to them the benefits of those possessions which 
he veils, 6 

Everybody recognizes the value of the real and the 
practical, but not everybody recognizes the value of 
the ideal; yet it is the ideal which gives the value to 
the real and the practical. The ideal is perceived, 
not on the plain, but on the heights. Only he who 
has been on the heights can have a true conception of 
the ideal as the ideal; hence those who are on the 
plain are dependent for their gain from the ideal, on 
the presentation of its practical teachings, in accord- 
ance with the several abilities of those who are taught, 
by him who, having seen it on the heights, now veils 
the ideal as an ideal, while disclosing a measure of its 
details in the real as the real. An ideal of the fin- 
ished Tabernacle, with its hangings and its furniture, 





below to receive and comprehend that ideal. Moses 
veiled his face, not on his own account, but on 
account of the people. So it must be with all whose 
faces glow with the preternatural light of rich and 
exceptional attainments and experiences in their 
innermost personal lives. A mother who would be 
willing to say anything to her darling child, which 
would really promote that child’s true knowledge and 
happiness and welfare, cannot speak to that child of 
those forces in her own life which have brought her 
to the possibility of such love for that child as now 
controls and sways her entire being. She must, in a 
sense, veil her best and truest self from that loved 
child, in order that she may do most and best for that 
child. §o it is with a teacher and his scholar, with a 
pastor and his parishioner, with a man and his fellow- 
man, generally, “I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now,” said our 
Lord to his disciples. Who can doubt that it was 
his richest and holiest conceptions, not his lower- 
plane thoughts, that Jesus was thus veiling from those 
whom he loved? 

This truth is one that is not learned quickly nor 
easily. Its knowledge is reached by slow degrees 
and by painful progress. Concealment of one’s lower 
nature and of one’s faults and failures, is instinctive 
with one who wants to seem well even if he has not 
done well. But concealment of one’s highest aspira- 
tions, and of one’s noblest achievings, is contrary to 
the impulses of a generous human heart. He who 
has caught gleams of glory on the heights, wists not 
that there is anything in his glowing countenance 
which should be veiled from others, as he comes to 
share with them the privileges of his high commun- 
ings. It is only as he finds his fellows starting back 
from his choicest revealings of good, or that he per- 
ceives a new barrier raised between him and them by 
his disclosure of his new experience, that he learns 
the necessity of veiling that which proves his holier 
linkings with. the Divine. Many a child of purest 
thought and of finest sense is checked in his disclos- 
ures of his best conceptions and of his deepest yearn- 
ings by the evident lack of sympathy with him and 
of comprehension of him, on the part of those who 
he supposed would have understood him perfectly. 
Then it is that he begins to veil his noblest self from 
those about him, and to speak freely only of those 
thoughts and feelings which can be safely shared 
with all. In this way, perhaps, a character of excep- 
tional beauty and power may come to be permanently 
veiled to all who are upon the plane of its ordinary 
life ; its richest disclosures being made only to the 
few, or to the one finding a standing-place with it on 
the mountain-top of its unveiled communings with 
the Infinite. 

The higher a man’s attainments and the profounder 
a man’s personal experiences, the greater the necessity 
of his veiling the richest treasures of his life-thought; 
even while he shows largest power for good to others 
as a consequence of his exceptional attainings and 
achievings. The Apostle Paul was taken to yet loftier 
heights than Moses, in his training for his ministry to 
God's people In the body or out of the body, he 
could not tell which, Paul was borne into the third 





with its sacred enclosures of the Holy Place, and of 
the Holy of Holies, with its cherubim-guarded Ark 
of the Covenant, and its Shekinah-revealing of the 
Divine presence, was seen by Moses when he was on 
the mountain-top with God. That ideal Moses could 
not transfer to another’s mental vision; but, under its 
influence, he could give the directions, step by step, 
for the making of hangings and of furniture and of 
adornings that should correspond with its details. 
“And see that thou make them after their pattern 
which hath been showed thee in the mount,” was the 
injunction which held Moses constantly to the disclos- 
ure of those details only which corresponded with his 
veiled ideal. 

It is not a question of the readiness or unreadiness 
of the one who, on the heights, has perceived the 
ideal, to make it known in all its fullness and beauty 
to him with whom he communicates on the plain 
below; but it is a question of the capacity of the one 


heavens, in his communings with God. So completely 
did he veil his sights and experiences of then, that it 
was more than fourteen years after that, that Paul 
first made mention of the event; and then he de- 
clared that the words which he had heard were “ un- 
speakable words, which it is not lawful for man to 
utter.” And it was behind the veil which covered 
this portion of the apostle’s life-training, and in con- 
sequence of the attainments and experiences which 
were thus veiled by him from his fellows, that the 
Apostle Paul was so great and grand in his character, 
and that his work in and for the world was so glo- 
riously effective. 

We must not expect to have the profoundest depths 
of our nature, or the loftiest aspirations of our being, 
recognized and comprehended by our fellows. We 
have a duty, for their sake as well as for our own, to 
veil our best and richest experiences, as we bring to 


behalf. And the higher our attainments, the more 
lonely must be our noblest and truest selves. The 
first consciousness of this growing isolation will, per- 
haps, come to us in our painful discovery that others 
have less sympathy with us at the points of contact 
with that which we deem holiest and most sacred in 
our natures; that, indeed, we cause ourselves to be 
more misunderstood through our very abandon of 
trustful confidence toward those who seem capable of 
comprehending our highest ideals as ideals. Then it 
is that we realize that we must draw the veil over the 
innermost sanctuary of our being, and allow only its 
outer courts to be perceived and entered even by those 
whom we meet with a show of unrestrained freeness. 
Yet this veil-wearing, necessary though it be, is not 
so pleasant as face-to-face communings with sympa- 
thetic souls would prove; and just so far as the veil 
can be lifted safely is there relief to the aching soli- 
tary heart behind the veil. It is a rare and precious 
privilege to hold converse with another when no veil 
need be before one’s face. 


“ What is it to commune? 
It is to lay the veil of custom by, 
To be all unafraid of truth, to talk 
Face to face, eye to eye.” 


Yet how few there are with whom we can be in full 
communion at our best. There are those who, like the 
elders of Israel with Moses, can be our appreciative 
open-faced companions ona plane far above our fellows 
generally. Again, there is, perhaps, a single discern- 
ing friend who can accompany us to still a loftier 
height, as Joshua went with Moses when the chosen 
elders could go nohigher. There is help and refresh- 
ing in such communings of souls as are possible be- 
tween friends like these. But the veil is rarely lifted 
wholly even in such a case. The soul of friend cannot 
know the soul of friend here in the flesh, as the soul 
of each can be known of and can know God. And 
between God and the soul there is no need of a veil. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Simplicity of style in writing is one of the signs of 
intellectual progress in the individual and in the com- 
munity. This sign of progress shows itself in the use of 
capital letters, as well as in the use of adjectives. For- 
merly, every substantive and every other word of special 
importance was begun with a capital letter. Now the 
use of capitals is limited mainly to proper names and to 
the first word of every principal division of a piece of 
writing. A New York State correspondent wants to 
know the limits of this rule in its application to refer- 
ences to the Godhead. He says: ' 


There is a diversity in practice, both in printed and written 
matter, in the use of capitals or small letters in beginning per- 
sonal pronouns referring to the Godhead. Personally, it seems 
to me more reverent, and is more in sympathy with my feelings, 
to use capitals. Can you say anything, in your Open Letter 
column, to help us arrive at some general agreement in the 
premises ? 


The rule on this point given by John Wilson, in his 
standard Treatise on Punctuation, is this: “ Pronouns 
referring to God and Christ should not begin with capi- 
tals, unless they are uséd emphatically without a noun.” 
Our English Bibles do not capitalize such pronouns. 
Who would say that a lack of reverence is the cause of 
the method there adopted? When, indeed, the capitaliz- 
ing of a pronoun is necessary to show that its reference 
is to the Deity, a capital should be used. If, for exam- 
ple, a reference be made to the birth of our Lord, by 
saying, “It was at this time that He for whom the ages . 
had been preparing was born into the world,” the use of 
the capital is obviously essential. But when it is said 
that “while our Lord was on earth, he preached, and he 
taught, and he healed, as he had opportunity,” there 
would be a loss of power, and of synimetry which is 
power, in the multiplied use of capitals. The same 
principle is to be observed in the capitalizing of the 
attributes and qualities of Deity. Thus the word “ di- 
vine,” when in any sense it stands for Deity, is to be 
capitalized; but when it is used as simply God-like, or 
heavenly, it is not to be capitalized. 


Book-choosing for another’s reading is one of the most 
delicate and difficult tasks in the line of a parent’s, or a 








others the results of our thoughts and purposes in their 





teacher’s, or a friend’s duty. There is no such thing as 
an absolute standard of “good” or of “bad,” which can 
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be applied to any book or books in their fitness for uni- 
versal reading. Whatever may be the nature or the 
quality of a book under examination, the question whether 
or not it is suited to the peculiar tastes and acquirements 
and needs of a particular person, at the time of its exami- 
nation, must still be an open one with the individual 
who has the responsibility of counsel concerning it. Yet 
a decision in every such case involves so much of thought 
and care and wisdom on the part of the one who has it 
to make, that the desire is well-nigh universal to find 
some way of evading its necessity, by referring the ques- 
tion to some outside authority, such as a library com- 
mittee, or an editor, or a publisher, who may besupposed 
to know all about the facts involved. It is at this point 
that The Sunday School Times has for a long time been 
emphatic in insisting that every Sunday-school must 
decide for itself what books are “ good” for its library, 
and that every Sunday-school teacher ought to decide 
what books out of that library are best suited to his or 
her scholars personally. Another illustration of the mis- 
taken vielws on this subject which prevail very widely in 
the community, is furnished in a letter from a young 
lady teacher in a New Jersey Sunday-school, which is 
given herewith : . 


I have noticed in a number of recent issues of The Sunday 
School Times that Count Tolstoi’s books setting forth his reli- 
gious views are advertised and highly recommended to the 
public. I wish to ask information as to the character of these 
writings, as I may have been misled by an article in The Cen- 
tury, for June, 1887, entitled “ A Visit to Count Tolstoi,” in 
which the writer, George Kennan, says of the Count: ‘“‘ He 
rejects the whole doctrinal framework of the Christian scheme 
of redemption, including original sin, atonement, the triune 
personality of God, and the divinity of Christ, and has very 
little faith in the immortality of the soul. His religion is a 
religion of this world, and it is based almost wholly upon ter- 
restrial considerations.” _I have a Sunday-school class of ten 
bright, thinking boys. Will you kindly tell me if these books 
are such that I can with safety place them in their hands? I 
feel that my confidence in The Sunday School Times should be 
such as to enable me to give to my boys any books you may 
think right to advertise. 


Concerning “Count Tolstoi’s religious experience and 
opinions,” and his writings in their exhibit, The Sunday 
School Times has expressed its views quite fully in an 
extended article in the department of Books and Writers, 
in its issue for October 8, 1887. The value of his pecu- 
liar experience, and the wholly imperfect nature of his 
religious convictions, are there pointed out. It is said, 
moreover: “ Whatever we may think of Tolstoi’s notions, 
we cannot but find his account of the process by which 
he reached them a most instructive story.” His “ Con- 
fession ” is characterized “as one of the best c#mmen- 
taries on Ecclesiastes that was ever written;” and it is 
compared with a portion of John Stuart Mill’s Auto- 
biography; with the suggestion, however, that “both 
books need to be read with caution.” So far as to the 
erroneous opinions of Count Tolstoi; and now as to the 
equally erroneous opinions of the young lady teacher 
from New Jersey. She wants to be able to put into the 
hands of her boys any book that The Sunday School 
‘Times may think it right to advertise! Oh! oh! oh! 
Just think of it! Why, she has no more right to give 
a sweeping license of that sort to her scholars, than a 
housekeeper would have to allow every member of the 
household to eat everything which their family grocer 
kept in stock, or than a parent would have to prescribe 
to a delicate child every sort of medicine sold by their 
apothecary! Grocer and apothecary and publisher and 
editor ought to be trustworthy persons within their 
spheres, as representing truthfully each article supplied 
by them; but for a mother to give her child no warning 
against using stove-blacking for toilet soap, or sugar of 
lead for confectionery, simply because the stove-blacking 
or the sugar of lead was sure to be “ good” of its kind, 
can hardly be called commendable oversight. Why, 
that young teacher oughtn’t herself to feel free to read 
one book in ter of those which may rightly be advertised 
in The Sunday School Times. She oughtn’t to feel free 
to put into the hands of her scholars one book in ten 
which she might with propriety have on her own book- 
shelves. She oughtn’t, in fact, to feel free to commend 
one book in ten to her scholars which is in the library of 
her and their Sunday-school, merely because it has found 
a place there. No, no! She must know not only that 
a book is good for somebody and for something, but that 
it is just suited to the needs of her scholars, before she 
puts it into their hands with confidence. A heavy 
responsibility ison her, and on every other Sunday-school 
teacher, in thig line; and this responsibility cannot be 
laid off on to The Sunday School Times, or on to any 
other help to knowledge. The Sunday School Times 
can tell her what a book is; but it is for her to say 





whether or not a book of that sort is a book which ought 
to be put into the hands of scholars whom she knows 
personally, and over whom she is set in the providence 
of God. 








A SONG OF THE BURDEN-BEARER. 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


“ 7°ll drop my burden at his feet, 
And bear a song away.” 


Over the narrow foot-path 
That led from my lowly door, 
I went with a thought of the Master, 
As oft I had walked before. 
My heart was heavily laden, 
And with tears my eyes were dim ; 
But I knew I should lose the burden 
Could I get a glimpse of him. 


It was more than I could carry, 
If I carried it all alone ; 

And none in my house might share it— 
Only One on the throne. 

It came between me and pleasure, 
Between my work and me; 

But our Lord could understand it, 
And his touch could set me free. 


Over the trodden pathway, 
To the fields all shorn and bare, 
I went with a step that faltered, 
And a face that told of care. 
I had lost the light of the morning, 
With its shimmer of sun and dew; 
But a gracious look of the Master 
Would the strength of morn renew. 


While yet my courage wavered, 
And the sky before me blurred, 

I heard a voice behind me 
Saying a tender word. 

And I turned to see the brightness 
Of Heaven upon the road, 

And sudden I lost the pressure 
Of the weary, crushing load. 


Nothing that hour was altered, 
I had still the weight of care; 
But I bore it now with the gladness 
Which comes of answered prayer. 
Not a grief the soul can fetter 
Nor cloud its vision, when 
The dear Lord gives the spirit 
To breathe to his will, Amen. 


O friends ! if the greater burdens 
His love can make so light, 

Why should his wonderful goodness 
Our halting credence slight ? 

The little sharp vexations, 
And the briers that catch and fret, 

Shall we not take them to the Helper 
Who has never failed us yet? 


Tell him about the heartache, 
And tell him the longings, too; 
Tell him the baffled purpose, 
When we scarce know what to do, 
Then, leaving all our weakness 
With the One divinely strong, 
Forget that we bore the burden, 
And carry away the song. 





SOME WAYS OF DENYING CHRIST. 
BY JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


The phrase “confess Christ,” like many otherscriptural 
expressions, receives an undue limitation in common use. 
Many people take for granted without reflection that it 
means simply what some call a profession of religion, as 
made or accompanied by one or another religious cera- 
mony, according to the usage of the particular Christian 
body. Yet a moment’s thought would show that there 
are many other ways of confessing Christ, and that those 
who have formally made a public profession of devotion 


to him, may often fail to confess him when they ought. 


In like manner, there are obviously many ways of denying 
Christ; and it would be a valuable help to youthful dis- 
ciples, if their religious instructors would point to them 
those ways of denying him into which they are specially 
apt to fall. 

Wedeny Christ when we advocate opinions which tend 
to lessen the authority of his religious teachings. He 
has declared that “all authority hath been given unto 
me in heaven and on earth,” and that therefore all the 
nations must be discipled untohim. Again: “ All things 
have been delivered unto me of my Father, and a0 one 
knoweth the Son, save the Father; neither doth any 
know the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 


Son willeth to reveal him;” and so men must learn of 





him, and thereby find rest unto their souls. Weare told 
that in conversing with the two disciples on the way to 
Emmaus, “beginning from Moses and from all the 
prophets, he interpreted to them in all the scriptures the 
things concerning himself.” And yet there are Christian 
scholars, some of them very devout, who tell us that we 
—or, at any rate, they—can interpret the Scriptures 
more correctly than Jesus has sometimes done; that his 
views of Moses and the prophets were simply the views 
of the Jews in his time, and modern exegetical 
science can show them to have been in various respects 
incorrect. Is this not really denying Christ? How can 
such a claim be reconciled by his professed followers 
with the high claims which he expressly made? 


It is denying Christ to represent him as a mere man, 
He himself said, “I and my Father are one.” He that 
hath seen me, hath seen the Father.’”? And he com- 
mended Thomas for addressing him as “my Lord and 
my God.” He promised to send to his disciples another 
Teacher, whoshould bring to their remembrance all things 
that he had taught them, and should guide them into all 
the truth: and these inspired apostles have declared that 
he is the eternal Word made flesh, that he is “over all,” 
God blessed forever.” How can any one affirm that he 
was only a man, without the guiit of denying him? 

We may often deny Christ by silence. Nodoubtsome 
well-meaning people at times do harm by introducing 
religion into conversation under unsuitable circumstances, 
or by harsh polemical replies to what some unbeliever has 
said. But most of usare in far greater danger of a culpable 
silence, when Christ’s truth ought to be vindicated, and 
Christ’s own claim to reverence and trust ought to be 
earnestly and lovingly declared. A skeptic who is 
widely read, and supposed to be highly cultivated, will 
sometimes overawe a little social group of professed 
Christians, when, if they cannot answer his arguments 
or refute his sneers, they ought at least to express, with 
modesty and yet with decision, their own conviction 
to the contrary. Many a time has such an utterance 
from a person of limited knowledge but of earnest 
piety, stopped the mouth of an objector to Christianity, 
perhaps even touched his heart. Young ladies who 
are Christians often have in this respect. grave responsi- 
bility. An attractive young man, in the course of social 
conversation, will airily hint at irreverence, or delicately 
suggest an innuendo of doubt. The girl with whom 
he is conversing says to herself, “What shall I do? If 
I take notice of this, he may call it preaching at 
him, and I should thereby lose whatever influence I 
might have with him. Better let it pass.” Well, that 
is sometimes the wisest course; yet surely, in the great 
majority of cases, it would be better to make some 
slight or some serious remark that would at least 
intimate dissent or approval. ‘To what end is the delicate 
and beautiful tact in conversation which so adorns many 
of the sex, if they cannot Jearn how to condemn irrever- 
ence, to indicate sacred conviction, and sometimes even 
positively to impress religious truth, without exposing 
themselves to the dreadful charge of “‘ preaching”? The 
responsibilities of Christian young women in American 
society have simply no parallel in the history of mankind. 
And for one that errs by unwise speech about sacred 
things, there are probably twenty that err by improper 
silence. 

We may deny Christ by appearing at places and 
engaging in pursuits which irreligious people themselves 
recognize as unsuitable for an earnest Christian. Grant 
that there is, in many such cases, room for difference in 
opinion; grant that you can take part in all this without 
personal injury. Yet who was he that said, “If food 
causes my brother to sin, I will eat no flesh forevermore, 
that I cause not my brother tosin”? If your taking part 
in this will encourage others to a like course, for whom 
it would be injurious, then what are you to do with the 
apostle’s principles? Andif your participation is known 
to be regarded by many irreligious persons as unbecom- 
ing a Christian, then, so far as they are concerned, you 
deny Christ. The matters in hand may be of such 
importance and value, in otherwise promoting your use- 
fulness, as will more than compensate for the hurtful 
influence of which we speak; but that ought certainly 
to be a matter of very thoughtful and prayerful reflec- 
tion. Alas, how often do professed Christians, by fol- 
lowing business methods of doubtful propriety, or by 
engaging in questionable amusements, awaken in the 
mind of some observer a grave doubt as to the truth of 
Christianity, or as to the reality of that personal piety 
which in other ways they avow! Of course, we cannot 
be always governed by other people’s unfounded 
notions, Yet it isa sad thing for one who believes in 
Christianity, and personally hopes in Christ, to place 
himself in such a position that others will stumble over 
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him to their own undoing, will see what they regard as 
his evil works, and thereby feel justified in refusing to 
glorify his Father in heaven. 

We deny Christ by neglecting efforts to spread the 
saving knowledge of him at home and abroad, The Con- 
federate general, Albert Sidney Johnston, in the last letter 
he wrote before he fell at Shiloh, said: “The popularttes 
of a military man’s merit is success. It is a hard test, 
but it is the true one.” We do not believe that success 
is always the true test of merit, but beyond question it is 
the popular test. Now, many irreligious people consider 
that Christianity is upon the whole a comparative fail- 
ure, Large portions of the world it has never even 
nominally conquered. Some countries in which it once 
existed, including the Holy Land, have long been 
Muhammadan. And in the countries called Christian, 
a large proportion of the people are not really the sub- 
jects of Christ’s spiritual reign. The hasty observer is 
wrong in concluding that Christ’s work in the world isa 
failure; but must we not feel grief and shame at the 
thought that he has right plausible ground for such a 
conclusion? Just in proportion as we fail of any effort 
to spread Christ’s spiritual reign, we give men an excuse 
for rejecting his authority and neglecting his salvation. 
And thus to act is in a distressing manner to deny Christ. 

In fact, a Christian is always and everywhere either 
confessing Christ or denying him. Every wrong act 
performed, every duty disregarded or imperfectly dis- 
charged, every indication of a character not conformed 


to his will and likened to his image, is, by the very j 


necessity of the case, a denial of our Lord and Saviour. 
Let it stir the heart to think of converting our whole life 
into a psalm of perpetual confession and praise, without 
one discordant note. 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 





CINQUEFOIL. 
BY MIRIAM K, DAVIS. 


In other days, the story goes, 
A carver wrought an oaken rose; 
And piercing through the slender line 
That held the sculptured form in place, 
He saw the light, a glow divine, 
Fall shining through the empty space, 
And lo! the labor of an hour 
Was fairer than the carven flower. 


Unnoted in the shadowed aisle, 
A score of oaken roses smile; 
But through the cinquefoil, placed on high, 
The form from which the rose was wrought, 
There falls the radiance of the sky 
With many a rainbow glory fraught. 
It had no beauty tothe view, 
But for the sunlight shining through. 


Oh, lesson to the doubting heart, * 
That faith and love are more than art! 
What mimic forms we fashion forth, 
With patient hands, our lives to grace, 
And find them rude and little worth |! 
While yonder symbol’s empty space, 
With God’s own blessing shining through, 
Is more than all our hands can do, 





THE SUPERINTENDENT'S PERSONAL 
PREPARATION FOR HIS WORK. 


READ AT A MEETING OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF THE 
BROOKLYN SuNDay SCHOOL UNION, OCTOBER 3, 1887. 


BY DR. ALEXANDER HUTCHINS, 


If there is to be preparation for work, it is essential 
that there be a clear understanding of the work. A 
Sunday-school is a miscellaneous collection of children, 
of both sexes, of all ages, from all sorts of social condi- 
tions, discipline, and educational opportunity, who are 
sent from their homes with ill-defined purpose to spend 
a couple of hours of one afternoon in a week among sur- 
roundings whose underlying purpose is the instruction 
of these children in things that pertain to the kingdom 
of God. At the home end, there is a hazy sentiment, not 
very clear and not very earnest, of some possible good 
that may come to the children if they are sent to the 
Sunday-school. At the school end, there is a strong con- 
viction that these children must be taught of God if the 
nation is to be secure, and their own eternal happiness 
assured. 

This strong conviction has evolved the Sunday-school 
with its organization and machinery, whose firm grasp 
is on the belief that Christian men and women of to-day 
must work with this agent to make Christian men and 
women of the future out of the children of to-day. 
Abolish the Sunday-school, and the church is powerless 





with the one hundred thousand children who must grow 
up Christless. Give fifteen years of adverse influence, 
and then what power will the Church have upon the 
men and women who are now children? What will be 


able, and drop it at once. 
day-school is doing a work for which there is no substitute 
or alternate, promising more for the stability of society 


gious organization, laying foundations where others are 


great forces. 








the spirit of the civic life? If one did not believe this, 
he might call this Sunday-school tedious and unprofit- 
But believing that the Sun- 


than any other single educational, philanthropic, or reli- 


building, implanting sentiment and tendency where 
others are moulding opinion, one is impelled to applaud 
to the utmost even the extravagances and imperfections 
that are manifest here, as in the unfolding of all 


Amid all that is untrained, unwise, unsatisfying, and 
ill-directed in the conduct of the Sunday-school, there is 
a loyal, patriotic, and Christian sentiment which, what- 
ever the degree, is still the strong, impelling inspiration 
of the great host of workers, making a Christian priest- 
hood, not guaranteed by theological doctors, but anointed 
to excellent service by the love of Christ, which must 
labor and cannot rest. 

In this view, the responsibilities that attach to the 
office of execution of the several branches of this great 
missionary movement are large and far-reaching. Super- 
visory duty in a position of eminence gives the larger 
field of vision, and authority becomes conservative through 
responsibility. No one actively in the work has failed 
to notice the change the past ten years have wrought in 
the moderation and symmetry of Sunday-school conduct. 
These have resulted from the increased opportunities for 
the interchange of experience of the wiser and active 
men. No one can doubt that the Brooklyn Sunday- 
school Union, originally and now a rope of sand, has 
given to that city its pre-eminence, in the temper, effi- 
ciency, and enthusiasm of its Sunday-school, through the 
opportunities it has furnished for comparison of ideas, 
and its demonstration that the Sunday-school is not sim- 
ply a nursery and feeder for an individual church, but is 
a fountain for the purification of the civic and social life. 

As the superintendent recognizes that, apart from his 
local duties as the executive of an individual school, he 
is one of a body of chief officers, whose duty it is to con- 
trive the simplest means of making most effective the 
earnest work of the great body of workers who are inspired 
with the desire of making the future better than to-day 
by imbuing the youth with sentiments that will make 
manhood most useful,—his preparation for his work will 
be influenced by proportionately larger purposes. The 
details of this preparation must be left till fifteen hours, 
instead of fifteen minutes, are prescribed for a paper. 

The superintendent’s office should make clear and con- 
tinuous, Sunday by Sunday, year by year, in school dis- 
cipline, in lesson work, in prayer and praise, in the 
offertory, in teacher and scholar, in teachers’-meeting 
and convention, the ever-great object of the Sunday- 
school, that, as the church saves the state, the children 
must be trained for future service in the church, and 
that the Sunday-school is the only agent that can thus 
train them. The superintendent, because he is superin- 
tendent, is not, therefore, more devout, more skilled, and 
more the intimate educator of the children; but, because 
he is the executive, his area of yision is larger, and his 
is the opportunity, and his alone, to give symmetry and 
concentration, and therefore greater effectiveness, to the 
combined work. He is not an executive in the ordinary 
sense of one who executes constitutional law; but he is 
an executive who must conceive, suggest, persuade, and 
accomplish. He is one head of many similar organiza- 
tions of common and high purpose, but with loose dis- 
cipline, because entirely voluntary, and with varying 
effectiveness of assistants. 

In this view of his position, I hold any special facility, 
on his part, as an effective clincher of the lesson from 
the desk or a demonstrator on the blackboard, as a 
curiosity, and not at all essential; and therefore I hold 
all such preparation, if it has to be cultivated, and is not 
native, to be a wasteof energy. But in view of the wide- 
spread infidelity and indifference to holy things, or in 
view of the fact that in the formative period of youth 
association and instruction may give a bent that will 
influence mature life, and that the Sunday-school is the 
institution which promises most surely the making of 
Christian men and women, and therefore honest citizens, 
out of the children; that while there is to be no despon- 
dency if all are not converted, there is every hopefulness 
if many can be educated,—the prime personal prepara- 
tion of the superintendent is in the direction of himself 
grasping the unity, comprehensiveness, and far-reaching 





upon those working under his guidance the best plans 

for working most directly to this end. 

The fact of a certain man’s being a superintendent is, 

in itself, an assumption that he is, of all the school, the 

best fitted to be a superintendent. It is by no means a 

question of age, experience, learning, devotion, or teach- 

ing power,—neither one nor all. If he is the best man 

in the place, it is because the place demands one who is 

an expert in making the work of others effective. There 
is an infinite amount of capacity in the church that is 

ready for work, and needs to be put to work, as there is 

an infinite amount of work done that fails of its best 
results because ill-timed and wanting in cohesion or 

common direction. There may be thirty teachers in a 
school, invaluable every one. The faculty of touching 
the heart of the scholar may be pre-eminent in one; in 

ancther, imparting knowledge; in another, enthusiasm in 

attendance; and so each his own facility, to the end of 
the list. Does it not suggest how the personal prepara- 

tion of the superintendent requires him to know the 
qualities of his assistants, and to lead them along the 
common road to one common plan of labor. His per- 
sonal preparation is his personal acquaintance. By taste 
and inclination, he may be utterly unfitted to be a teacher 
of the first order, and yet he falls short of doing the best 
for his school if he fails to give a common tone to the 
instruction by joint work on the instruction to be con- 
veyed. Intimate knowledge of what his teachers are to 
teach, and a comparison of opinion of what is to be 
taught, are his personal preparation. In spite of a bad 
memory, a want of readiness of wit, and a slowness of 
speech, he still is an excellent superintendent. But itis 
a good plan to know the words of the Lord’s Prayer, 

and the Catechism, the Ten Commandments, and their 
congeners, if the general exercises require their repeti- 
tion. Intimate familiarity with what he is to require of 
others, is his personal preparation. He may not be a 
born scribe, a ready accountant, or a rapid cataloguer ; 
but there are men under him who are all these, and hig 
personal preparation is, to think it all out how each of 
these offices shall be conducted most deftly, with no 
friction on others’ time or work. | Great hordes of human- 
ity are waiting to be led. They want a leader. If they 
cannot get a good, they will take a bad one. Great hordes 
of humanity are waiting, anxious for work. They only 
want somebody to think out for them what they shall do, 
and what they shall work for. The superintendent is in 
his place to think it out for others, and ‘this thinking it 
out is his personal preparation. 

The Sunday-school work flourishes as all other work 
flourishes, when the workers see results; and it lan- 
guishes, just as other work languishes, when the workers 
have “toiled all day amd caught nothing.” Courage 
fails and resolution hesitates in the fog and the dust, 
with no blue heaven in sight. The private sees not as 
the general. The superintendent, in his place, stands, 
not as the “discourager of hesitancy,” with a drawn 
sword, but as the encourager to all who with him “ see 
through a glass darkly,” but have the promises of the 
future “ face to face.” You who, at all the anniversaries, 
‘have walked with the sixty thousand, have been saddened 
at the more than that number on the sidewalks that have 
been looking at the sixty thousand march; and yet, 
from your larger area of vision, you have seen that 
the only chance for the sixty thousand that stand is 
the sixty thousand that march; and, to that end, march 
they shall, God helping us! His personal preparation is 
to defy the odds against him, to be grounded in the con- 
viction that the Sunday-school effort is in the direction of 
greater national purity, and, strong in this conviction, to 
give courage to his co-workers who may not see as he can. 

It may not be heretical to announce that Christian 
energy will be best expended, and its impress on the 
civic life deepened, when, in the mind of the church 
and the Sunday-school, every trace of regard for them 
as distinct organizations shall be obliterated; when 
from vestry, consistory, and session, up to assembly, 
synod, and convention, there shall be no thought bat 
that the young and the mature alike are the common 
care of the governing bodies, and the purchase of the 
leaflets for the lesson is as naturally a routine as the 
payment for the furnace coal; when the offerings at 
the children’s service go as naturally into the common 
treasury as those at the other services of the church. Wé 
are hardly there at present, and several things will hap- 
pen before we arrive. When we shall have arrived, the 
whole mechanical procedure of the Sunday-school wil 
have melted into a common current of Christian gather- 
ing, and the children’s service will be a service of wor 
ship. If any are prepared to accept the conclusions of 





character of the work, and then of endeavoring to impress 


this belief, they must believe also that the supérintendent 
is to preach the crusade, His place is one of authority, 
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and he will be accepted as the mouthpiece. He must 
make himself recognized as an associate governing officer 
in the church. He must know himself as the responsible 
head of a department of the church’s work, When the 
child and the youth have accepted the fact that they 
attend a church, and not a Sunday-school of a church, 
“how to retain the older scholars ” will not blossom out 
at conventions; and the common work of the great 
body of superintendents is to achieve that end. Their 
personal preparation is the discovery of how most quickly 
to disabuse the mind of the people of the antagonism 
between the church and the Sunday-school, and to com- 
pel the sense of unity that shall give common worship to 
the child and man. 





WHY DO I BELIEVE THE BIBLE? 
BY THE REV. DWIGHT M. PRATT. 


This question was the subject of discussion at a Suh- 
day evening conference meeting of the church of which 
the writer is pastor. 

A recent revival had awakened in Christians a new 
love for God’s Word, and a new interest in its study. 
Growth in spiritual life and intelligence was the mani- 
fest result. The practical purpose of becoming familiar 
with the Bible, as essential to successful personal work, 
inspired many. Believers had learned to “ give a reason 
of the hope that is in them.” 

The invitation to answer the question, Why do I be- 
lieve in the Bible? met with very general response. All 
classes in society were represented. Their answers gave 
evidence of intelligent faith, positive religious convic- 
tions, familiarity with the Bible and with the main 
Christian evidences. 

Little knowledge of the Word, and consequent poverty 
of spiritual life, is the great evil in our churches. The 
Word alone can give knowledge and life and power. By 
it “the man of God is thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works.” There can be no aggressive Christianity 
without it. 

In reply to the question propounded, no one said “I 
believe the Bible because I was taught to; ” although 
many gave delightful testimony to the sacred influence 
and power of the home training. 

The following were some of the answers given, the exact 
words being retained as far as possible : 

1. I believe in the Bible because I believe it to be the 
truth. It proves itself such. ; 

2. Because I believe in the integrity of the Author. 
“All Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” He 
reveals himself to the devout reader. 

3. Because of the fulfillment of prophecy. 

4. Because no enemy—even the most brilliant and 
scholarly infidel in the world—has given anything to 
take its place. 

5. Because I cannot help it. I cannot disbelieve it. 
Something in my innermost soul declares it true. 

6. Because science confirms it. 

7. Because of the marvelous confirmations.of recent 
discoveries. . 

8. Because the leading minds in the world —those 
identified with the progress of Christian civilization— 
believe it. 

9. Because it is the only organ of the supernatural 
world. Herein God reveals himself to man. 

10. Because it gives a higher mental and spiritual 
exaltation—a higher uplifting of the soul—than any 

_ other writing, than art, music, science, philosophy, or 
any product of the human mind. 

11. Because obedience to Christ proves the divinity of 
his doctrine. 

12. Because of the transformations it has wrought in 
history, in individuals. 

13. Because of the comfort it brings, and strength, and 
spiritual illumination. 

14, Because it satisfies. 

These reasons were all expanded by those who pre- 
sented them. Rarely has the writer been more rejoiced 
and quickened. These fervent and intelligent expres- 
sions of Christian faith demonstrated the power of the 
Word to quicken the intellect, to broaden one’s mental 
and moral horizon, to awaken sympathy for all mankind, 
to impart beauty and strength to character, to enlighten 
spiritually, to expand the entire man, to reproduce the 
spirit and image of Christ. Each witness for the truth 
unconsciously, in word and life, proved the truth of his 
own convictions. 

The average professed Christian cannot probably clearly 
define the groynds of his faith. If asked unexpectedly 
to do so, he would be confused and speechless. He is 
thus not in readiness to present the truth to others. 

This ought notsotobe. Itneednot be. Our churches 





may educate their members in Bible truth, in Christian 
testimony, and in personal work, until they speak of their 
religious faith and experience with confidence, and have 
liberty in service. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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GOING TO SLEEP. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


How does the lily go to sleep 
In its silver cradle, smooth and deep? 
Clouds of purple, crimson, gold, 
Melt in azure, fold on fold; 
Stars look down, so mild and clear; 
Sweet winds whisper: “ By-lo, dear!” 
So the lily goes to sleep 
In its silver cradle, smootl and deep, 


How does the robin go to sleep 
In its leafy cradle, soft and deep? 
Fainter shines the daisied hill ; 
One by one the songs grow still; 
On the tree-top, safe and high, 
Leaves are lisping: ‘‘ Rock-a-bye! ” 
So the robin goes to sleep 
In its leafy cradle, soft and deep. 


How does the baby go to sleep 
In its downy cradle, warm and deep? 
Pearly eyelids gently close, 
As the leaflets of the rose ; 
Mother fondly watches nigh, 
Softly singing: “ Lullaby!” 
So the baby goes to sleep 
In its downy cradle, warm and deep.” 


Who is it watches while they sleep 
In their nightly cradles, calm and deep? 
O the Father’s loving care 
For his children everywhere! 
Baby, lily, robin, rest 
Safely on his boundless breast! 
So he watches while they sleep 
In their nightly cradles, calm and deep! 





HANG FOO ON BOARD THE YACHT 
FOAM-OF-THE-SEA. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


Hang Foo, aged twelve, had gone out of a black 
“ felt,” an old baggy blouse, and wooden-soled shoes, into 
the trim dress of a young yachtsman. Lifting his cap, 
you would have found a nice long pig-tail, showing he 
was a small Celestial still. He was “ boy” on board the 
yacht Foam-of-the-Sea, Captain Solway, generally called 
“Cap’n Joe.” 

The Foam-of-the-Sea was in harbor one day, wait- 
ing for a great race that would come off the next day. 
Other crafts were in harbor for the same purpose, resting 
as lightly and gracefully on the water as a flock of wild 
ducks that, “ flying over,” concluded to halt and try the 
water awhile. An old friend, Captain Davis of the 
Merman, came over to the Foam-of-the-Sea to call on 
on Captain Solway. 

“Cap’n Joe, you have got a trim sort of a boy aboard,” 
said Captain Davis. 

“ Ha, ha! I tell ye! Whom do you suppose I’ve got 
there? It is one of the pig-tails.” 

“Chinese? You don’t say!” 

“But I do say it. You see, my last boy disgusted me. 
He was some sort of a Sunday-school chap, and he was 
all the time singing—let’s see!—oh! it was “ Pull for 
the Shore,” and something about the Lower Light that 
must be a-burnin’, and I don’t know what else,—things 
right enough in their place, though I don’t believe in 
’em, eh ?—but entirely out of place on a yacht. I said 
to myself: ‘I'll get ahead of the whole race of’em this 
season. I’ll have a heathen, see if I don’t.’ So I went 
to Hun Wang’s laundry, or some other kind of a Wang- 
man, and I got hold of this boy. He’s neat, civil, quick, 
I tell ye, and he hasn’t any of that Sunday-school drum- 
and-fife style. Perfect heathen, perfect heathen, I guess, 
but he suits ‘Cap’n Joe.’ Now, who’s on board the Mer- 
man? Who’s that visitor,—looks like it,—a chap with 
a navy-built cap on, and a white band round it?” 

Captain Davis laughed. 

“Why, ‘Cap’n Joe,’ he’s my minister! I’ve got the 
Sunday-school and the church on top of it, and I like to 
have him there in the Merman.” 

“ Well,” growled “Cap’n Joe,” and frowned also, “ that 
is for you to say. I don’t want’em round. Next thing 
you will have to give a lot of money for a chapel they 
want to build.” 





“Tf you have the money, that’s a splendid thing.” 

“Superstition and nonsense!” growled again this 
“ Cap’n Joe.” 

The conversation here turned a corner. The two men 
talked about the race to-morrow, and, having discussed 
this subject thoroughly, they separated. 

The race came off, according to the programme, the 
next day. It was a grand affair. The Foam-of-the- 
Sea lifted mainsail, foresail, forestaysail, jib, flying jib, 
jib topsail, working gaff topsails, and maintopmast stay- 
sail, and I don’t know what else, and sped through the 
water at a furious rate. 

All in vain ! 

A small craft, that all the famous yachtsmen despised, 
carried off the prize. 

“ Disgustin’!” said “Cap’n Joe.” 

I dare say that his disappointment made him careless 
in his treatment of a cold; for he despised this after the 
same fashion in which he had regarded that yacht. The 
cold grew worse, and it became a fever. The Foam- 
of-the-Sea, painted a stainless white, lay at anchor, and 
it rested on the glassy stream like a snow-flake ready to 
dissolve any moment. “Cap’n Joe,” having grown 
worse, finally grew better. He was very weak, as Captain 
Davis learned when he sent his boatover to the Foam- 
of-the-Sea, While the master of the latter was sick, 
the Merman had made a trip and returned, bringing the 
“minister” with it. 

Hang Foo faithfully tended the captain of the Foam- 


.of-the-Sea during his illness, One day, when his mas- 


ter was rapidly recovering, Hang Foo, according to his 
custom, took a little book out of his pocket, and began 
toread. The captain had often seen him reading, but 
did not know what the book was. 

“ Must read,” said Hang Foo. “Said me read every 
day. He wantee what he callee report when he gettee 
back. Must read!” 

As he perused his book, he noticed with satisfaction 
that the captain continued to sleep. It was only a sem- 
blance of slumber. He had shut two doors—the eyes— 
leading into the outer world, but behind them he was 
doing some profitable thinking. He had done it before, 
during his sickness. He felt that his life had been very 
poor and empty; God had not been in it. What a 
miserable sinner he had been! How God must regard 
him and all other miserable sinners! In the midst of 
all this, he heard a voice. 

The “ heathen” boy he had hired was reading aloud, 
still supposing the captain was asleep: “For God—so 
—loved—the—world—” The captain started and turned 
over, but did not open his eyes. His ears were wide open. 
“That—he—gave—his—only—” Hang Foo could not 
master the next word, “‘begotten,” but the captain re- 
membered it as a part.of his mother’s favorite verse, and 
supplied it. Hang Foo continued: 

“ Son, that—whosoever—believeth—in him—should— 
not—perish—but have—everlasting—life.” 

Then Hang Foo looked up, and said, softly, ““Cappee 
sleepee | ” 

No; he was thinking still. Was it his mother’s favor- 
ite verse? It seemed to him as if his mother came to 
him in the stillness of that impressive moment. He 
could almost see her, almost hear her gentle voice. 

“Hang Foo!” called the captain. 

The boy started. It was the captain’s first summons 
since returning from his weakening sickness. 

“Go to the yacht Merman, please, and get a man with 
a band round his hat,” said the captain. Hang Foo 
went, and brought Captain Davis. 

“ Davis, I am delighted to see you, but I want that 
other man,” said “‘ Cap’n Joe,” explaining his meaning. 

“ QOh—ah! God bless you! I'll send that other man,” 
said Captain Davis. The “other man” came. Hang 
Foo was absent when he entered the cabin; but, return- 
ing, Hang met this other man “ with a band round his 
hat.” Hang gave a sudden and delighted bow; it was 
not only Captain Davis's minister, but the beloved pastor 
of the Chinese Sunday-school that Hang Foo attended. 

“ Me—givee—report now,” he cried. “Me readee— 
my Bible, sir. Me promise to readee.” 

“Ah! Hang Foo,” said the minister, ‘‘I have heard 
about your reading already. I asked you all to look into 
your Bibles faithfully every day; but I have your report.” 

What! How could that be? Hang Foo looked aston- 
ished; but the minister made no explanation. 

“And what do you think?” he wentontosay. “Cap- 
tain Solway says, when he gets well, he will build our 
Chinese school a chapel !” 

“ What fine cappee!” exclaimed Hang Foo. 

’ All because “Cap’n Joe” took a “ heathen” to sea in 
his yacht, and that supposed “ heathen” daily did his 
duty. Be. 
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LESSON 
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LESSON CALENDAR 


[Fourth Quarter, 1887.| 
1, October 2,—The Centurion’s Faith 


HELPS. 


Matt. 8 : 5-13 








2 October 9,—The Tempest Stilled.. 


8. October 146.—Power to Forgive Sins. 





4. October 23.~Three Miracles...... 





5. October 30.—The Harvest and the Laborers......, 
6, November 6.—Confessing Christ..... 

7. November 13.—OChrist’s Witness to 
8 November 20.—Judgment and Mercy... rsrceeeers econeeenee Matt, 11 : 20-00 


.Matt, 0 : 85-38; 10 : 1-8 
sseevee MM att, 10 : 32-42 
TOMB ccrreccadsrorosvetovecscees Matt. 11 : 2-15 









9. November 27.—Jesus and the Sabbath Matt. 12; 1-14 
10, December 4.—Parable of the Sower Matt. 13:19 
11, December 11,—Parable of the Tares......cs--0-r0» poncecoseonene «Matt, 18 : 24-30 


12, December 18,—Other Parables, 








18, December 25.—Review ; or, lesson selected by the school, 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, 
Tithe: CONFESSING CHRIST. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Matt. 10 : 32-42. 
COMMON VERSION. 


82. Whosoever therefore shall 
confess me before men, him will 
I confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven. 

83. But whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father which is 
in heaven. 

%. Think not that I come to 
tend peace on earth: I came not 
to send peace, but a sword, 

35. For Iam come to set a man 
at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter in law 
against her mother in law. 

36. And a man’s foes shall be 
they of his own household, 

87. He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not 
worthy of me: and he that lov- 
eth son or daughter more than 
mie is not worthy of me. 

88. And he that taketh not his 
cross, and followeth after me, is 
not worthy of me. 

89. He that findeth his life shall 
Jose it: and he that loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it, 

40. He that receiveth you re- 
ceiveth me; and he that receiv- 
eth me receiveth him that sent 
me. 

41, He that receiveth a prophet 
fn the name of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet’s reward; and 
he that receiveth a righteous 
man in the name of a righteous 
man shall receive a righteous 
man’s reward. i 

42. And whosoever shall give 
to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold only in 
the name of a disciple, verily I 
say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward, 


1Gr.inme. *Gr.inhim. ®Gr. cast. 4Or, found 6 Or, soul ¢ Or, lost 
gingsention of the American Committee: Verse 30, “life” strike out 


@ marg. 


Memory verses, 37-39.) 


NOVEMBER 6, 1887. 


REVISED VERSION. 


82 Every one therefore who 
shall confess 1 me before men, 
*him will I also confess before 
my Father which is in heaven, 

83 But whosoever shall deny me 
before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father which 
is in heaven, 

$4 Think not that I came to 
send peace on the earth: I 
came not to*send peace, but a 

85 sword. For I came to set a 
man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter 
against her mother, and the 
daughter in law against her 

86 mother in law: and a man’s 
foes shall be they of his own 

87 household, He that loveth 
father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me; and 
he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not worthy of 

88 me. And he that doth not 
take his cross and follow after 

89 me, is not worthy of me. He 
that ‘findeth his ‘life shall 
lose it; and he that ®loseth 
his ‘life for my sake shall 
find it. 





40 He that receiveth you re- 
ceiveth me, and he that receiv- 
eth me receiveth him that 

41 sent me. He that receiveth 
@ prophet in the name of 
@ prophet shall receive a 
prophet’s reward; and he that 
receiveth a righteous man in 
the name of a righteous man 
‘shall, receive a righteous 

42 man’s reward. And whoso- 
ever shall give to drink unto 
one f these little ones a cup 
of cold water only, in the 
name of a disciple, verily I 
say unto you, he shall in no 
wise lose his reward, 








LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE 


Jesus the King in Zion. 
QUARTER : 


Thine, O Lord, ts 


the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, 
and the majesty: for all that is in the heaven and in the earth 
ts thine ; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thow art exalted as 
head above all,—1 Chron. 29: 11. 


Lesson Topic; The King’s Authority Over Destiny. 


1, Confessing Men, vs. 32, 33. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Bestowing Life. vs. 34-39. 
3. Conferring Rewards, vs. 40-42. 
GotpEN Text: Whosoever therefore shall confess me before 
men, him will I confess also before my Father which is in heaven. 
—Matt. 10 : 32. 





Darry Home REapInas: 


M.—Matt. 10 : 32-442. The King’s authority over destiny. 
T.—Luke 12 : 1-12. Confessing Christ. 

W.—Acts 5: 17-42, Suffering for Christ, 

T.—2 Tim. 4:1-8. The faithful crowned. 

F.—Rev. 8:1-6. Confessed before the Father. 
$.—Matt, 18:1-14. Safety of the saints. 

S$.—Mark 9 ; 38-50. Determining destiny, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. THE KING CONFESSING MEN. 
\. Men Confessing Christ : 


very one... who shall confess me before men (32). 


With the mouth confession is made unto aivetion (Rom. 10 ; 10). 
Every tongue shall confess to God (Rom. 14 : 11). 


fi. Christ Confessing Men : 
Him will I aleo confess before my Father (82). 


Come, ye blessed of py Father (Matt, 25 : 34), 

Him shall the Son of man also confess (Luke 12 : 8). 

We have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus (L John 2 1). 
I will confess hig name before my Father (Rev. 3: 5). 


ill. Denying and Denied : 
Whosover shall deny me, ... him will I also deny (33). 


I never knew you: ” art from me (Matt. 7 ; 28), 

Again he denied, . know not the man (Matt. 26 . 72). 

He that denieth me... shall be denied (Luke 12 : 9). 

If we shall deny him, “he also will deny us (2 Tim. 2: 12), 

1. ‘‘Confess me before men.’’ (1) The methods of confessing 
Christ ; (2) The obligations of confessing Christ ; (3) The benefits 
of confessing Christ. 

2. ‘‘ Him will I also confess.’ (1) A firm assurance; (2) An ins) ir- 
ing consideration.—(1) The author of this confession ; (2) The 
objects of this confession ; (3) The results of this confession. 

8. ‘‘ Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also ve 
before _ Father.’ (1) Christ denied, by man, before men ; (2) 
Man denied, by Chri st, before his Father. 1) ‘The Divine One 
denied by the creature, before his fellows ; (2) The creature de- 
nied by the Divine One, before his Father. 


II. THE KING BESTOWING LIFE, 


|. Variance in the Home: 
A man’s foes shall be they of his own household (36). 


A man’s enemies are the men ¢ his own house (Micah 7 : 6). 

—_ own familiar friend... hath lifted up his heel against me 

(Psa, 41 : 9). 

I came to set a man at variance against his father (Matt. 10 : 35). 

He that eateth my bread lifted up his heel against me (John 13 : 18). 

i. Worthy of Christ: 

He that doth not take his eross and follow .,.is not worthy (38). 

= = loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy (Matt. 
0 : 87). 

iy hay are accounted worthy . 
o, 

Walk worthily of the Lord unto all pleasing (Col. 1 : 10). 

They shall walk with me in white; for they are dikes (Rev. 3 : 4). 


ill. Finding One's Life : 
He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it — 


Whosoever would save his life shall lose it (Matt. 16 

Whosoever shall lose his life formy sake... shall save it (Sark 8: 35). 

Whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve “it (Luke 17 : 33). 

* . ~5 — hful unto death, and I will give thee the ‘crown of life 
ev, 2 

1. ‘‘I came not to send peace, but asword.”’ (1) The peace Christ 
—s (2) The peace Christ bestows; (8) The sword Christ 
se 

2. ‘‘ He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me.”’ (1) Love to parents subordinated ; (2) Love to Christ 
supreme, 

8. ‘‘He that findeth ... shall lose;...he that loseth... shall 
find.” Spiritual paradoxes : (ly The finder part 2 The loser 
finds.—(1) The gain that is loss; (2) The losing that is gain, 


. are equal unto the angels (Luke 


III, THE KING CONFERRING REWARDS. 


I. Receiving Disciples : 
He that receiveth you receiveth me ( a 
ors shall receive one such little child. 


. receiveth me (Matt. 
Whosoever shall receive this little child. . a ge me (Luke 9: 48). 
He that rejecteth you rejecteth me (Luke 10 io 16). 
Ye received me as an angel of God (Gal. 4: 14). 
ll. Receiving Christ : 
He that receiveth me receiveth him that sent me (40). 
He that rejecteth me rejecteth him —_ sent me (Luke 10 : 16). 
= that believeth on me, believeth...on him that sent me (John 
2 : 44). 
He that hath seen me hath seen the Father (John 14: 9). 
In him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead (Col. 2 ; 9). 


il. Assuring Rewards: 

He shall in no wise lose his‘reward (42). 
Great is your reward in heaven Orgy 5 : 12). 
Your reward shall be great (Luke 6 : 35). 


Each shall receive his own reward (a Cor. 3: 
I come quickly ; os wath reward is with me ‘Dov. 22:12). 


L. “He that ou receiyeth me,’’ @ Christ represented 
. dane ncd tute t received in his people ; (3) Christ rejected 
in his peop] 


S 2 Mn 5, cold water only.”’ (1) Simplicity in the gift; (2) Sin- 
cerity in the motive; (3) Sublimity in the results, 

8. ‘He shall in no wise lose his reward.’’ Christ’s rewards: (1) 
Their nature; (2) Their recipients; (3) Their conditions, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
CONFESSING CHRIST. 


A fruit of the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 12:3; 1 John 4 : 2). 

A test of saintship (1 John 2:23; 4; 15). 

Must accompany fafth (Rom. 10:9; Acts8: V.). 

A condition of our being confessed (Matt. 10 : ome ‘ahs 12 ; 8). 
Essential to salvation (Rom. 10 : 9, 10). 

Perils of not confessing (Matt. 10 :'33; Luke 9: = 

Prevented by fear of man (John 7: 13; 12; 42 

Peril should not prevent (Mark 8 : 35; 2 ‘Mim. 2: oy, 


Confession of Christ {llustrated (Nathaniel, John 1:49; Peter, John 
6 : 68, 69; Man born, blind, John  : 25, 83; Martha, John 11; 27; 
Peter and John, Acts 4 :'7-12; the apostles, Acts 6:17-21, 42; 
Stephen, Acts 7 : 52, 59; Paul, Acts 9 : 29). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


It is probable, though not absolutely certain, that the present 
lesson belongs to the same time and place as the last; namely, 
in the late winter of 782 (A. D. 29), somewhere in Galilee. 

Matthew, who was himself an apostle, undoubtedly reports 
the entire discourse in verses 5-42 as delivered on the occa- 
sion when the twelve were sent forth to preach. Mark and 
Luke give briefer reports, parallel to verses 5-15 of this chap- 
ter, while some of the sayings of the latter part of the chapter 
are recorded by them (especially Luke) in a different con- 
nection, at a later period. Hence it has been thought by 
some commentators that Matthew sums up the teachings on 
several occasions. It is also urged that trials and persecu- 
tions, such as are here predicted, did not await the apostles 
on this preaching tour. Yet conflicts had already arisen, and 
our Lord might well prepare the twelve for future emergen- 
cies by such a revelation, 





Every tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ’ is Lord (Phil. 2 ; 11). 
Confess that Jesus is the Son of God (1 John 4; 15), 


Assuming that the discourse is one, the portion intervening 
between the last lesson and the present one may be thus 
analyzed: Verses 9-15 contain instructions for the tour before 
them (as in Mark and Luke); verses 16-22 describe the trials 
they will encounter; verses 23-31 present reasons for their 
steadfastness in such trials; the lesson being virtually of the 
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CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 32, 33.—Every one therefore who shall confess me before 
men, him will I also confess before my Father which is in heaven. 
But whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny 
before my Father which is in heaven: The discourse of Jesus to 
the twelve, as he sends them forth, is designed to prepare 
them for what they are to do and to experience. The two 
great thoughts in the portion of the discourse which precedes 
the present verses, are those of confiding trust in God as their 
Father, who will watch over and care for them, and of the 
certainty of the enmity of the world. They must expect to 
meet this enmity, but must rise above the fear of it because 
of the Father’s protection and guidance. The words of 
verses 32 and 33 must, as it would seem, be interpreted in con- 
nection with these thoughts, to which, as developed in the 
foregoing context, the word “therefore” must refer. These 
verses are put in a general form, but they were doubtless 
intended to be applied by the apostles to themselves and to 
their hearers. In their own case, the apostles would find in 
them an incitement to boldness and bravery in their procla- 
mation of the message. In the case of others, they would, 
in their suggestion of the results, whether of good or of evil, 
see the importance of the pressing of their message, and also 
the powerlessness of their enemies to prevent its final success, 
The confession and denial here spoken of, would seem ‘to 
have a certain primary reference to that which might be real- 
ized in the case of men who were going forth with the 
announcement of the kingdom, as the apostles now were; 
and the words “before men” would seem, accordingly, to 
have a similar reference to those who should accept or reject 
these as they made the announcement. But these words have 
a universal application, reaching beyond this special one; 
and for this reason, as we may believe, they are put in the 
universal form. They thus contain a great truth of the new 
kingdom, The confession of Christ is, as Dean Alford ex- 
presses it, the making him the object of one’s acknowledg- 
ment among and before men, As this author also remarks, 
“The context shows plainly that it is a practical, consistent 
confession which is meant, and also a practical and enduring 
denial,” Jesus is speaking here, apparently, of confession in 
the way of words; but it is evident from the teaching which 
both he and his apostles give elsewhere,—and the same thing 
may be also suggested here,—that the true Christian confes- 
sion is made by acts, as well as by words. The whole Chris- 
tian life, as it manifests itself in the presence of the world, is 
a confession of Christ before men. The opposite ‘life is‘a 
denial of him before men.— Him will I also confess (or deny) 
before my Father which is in heaven: The final reward and 
recompense are here presented in terms corresponding to the 
confession or denial before men. Jesus assures the twelve 
that he will respond to the action of men. If they cone 
fess him here, he will. confess them hereafter. If they 
deny him, he will deny them. That is, he will acknowl- 
edge them as his followers and members of the kingdom 
of heaven, or will refuse to do so. With the acknowl. 
edgment and denial are involved admission to and exclusion 
from the blessedness of the consummated kingdom. The 
future tense in the verb, “I will confess [deny],” and the 
words “before my Father which is in heaven,” carry the 
thought ferward to the time of final decision and award. At 
that time, this action of Jesus in the presence of his Father 
will be the determination of the great question for each man 
as related to the kingdom. With what emphasis and impres+ 
siveness must these words have come to the minds of the 
apostles at this hour of their going forth on their mission, as 
they followed those other words of verse 28: “ Be not afraid 
of them which kill the body, ... but rather fear him which 
is able to destroy both soul and body.” 

Verses 34-36.—Think not that I came to send peace on the: 
earth: I came not to send péace, but a sword. For I came to set 
a man at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter in law against her mother in law : 
and a man’s foes shall be they of his own househoid: The thought 
of Jesus here is apparently turned, by what he had already 
said, to that division and conflict which would, at the outset, 
be the result of the preaching of his gospel. The acceptance 
and rejection of the message of the new kingdom involved, 
at that period, a most manifest opposition between the two 
parties. The one who believed the proclamation, and 
committed himself to the kingdom, cut himself off thereby 
from those of the old religion, from his associates, his 
friends, and even his family, in such a sense that the words 
“at variance” had their most full and complete mean- 
ing. There was, indeed, not peace, but a sword. Jesus 
knew that as his truth was presented to men, bound up as 
they were in their old beliefs, prejudices, formalism, and 
externalism, it must create this warfare. The way to the 
final peace must be through a struggle and conflict,—a con- 
flict which should take hold upon the inmost life of the soul, 
and separate the members of the same household as contend- 
ing enemies. He was moved to forewarn his disciples as to 
what they must meet when engaged in his cause. They must 
not think that he came to send peace, but asword. The 





same general character, 


words of this thirty-fourth verse are very striking as setting 
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forth not only one of the results, but one of the purposes, of 
Jesus’ mission to the world. It was not, however, the chief 
purpose, or the final one. The burden of the angels’ song 
was “peace on earth,” and the grand picturing of the future 
which we find throughout the New Testament, is of peace as 
the kingdom is fully established. But the sword was in the 
Divine purpose, as truly as the peace. It was preparatory, 
however, and secondary ; and, as the ages have moved onward 
from Christ’s day to ours, we can see that the sword has more 
and more passed away from the outward life of the world, 
and passed more completely within the inward life of men. 
There it will and must remain until the conflict of the king- 
dom with sin is ended, and all men shall have become recon- 
ciled to God. The sword is within the individual man to-day 
(as truly as it ever was in the world), so soon as the divine 
truth impresses itself upon the conscience. He is set at vari- 
ance against himself, until he yields himself fully to its power. 
And so also, in the principles of the inner life, he is separated 
from and opposed to those who do not receive the truth. But 
that hostility between father and son, and between mother 
and daughter, which the early time knew, when Christianity 
came to one of the two, and not to the other, is happily in our 
day, by reason of the all-subduing influence of the gospel, 
which has affected unbelievers as well as believers, compara- 
tively unknown. The Christian of this age has rarely reason 
to “be afraid of those which kill the body,” or to expect to 
meet, as he enters the Christian life, such “foes in his own 
household” as those to whom Jesus pointed the thoughts of 
the twelve. The reference to the variance and hostility be- 
tween members of a family is, doubtless, for the purpose of 
impressiveness. Even the circle of the household and of 
family affection will be penetrated by this swordand this 
enmity. The words of Jesus in verse 35 are supposed to be 
suggested by the very similar words of the prophet Micah 
(Micah 7 : 6), by which he describes the condition of Judah in 
his day. When we realize what the earliest believers had to 
experience as the result of their believing, we may reach a 
deeper apprehension of the meaning of the call which comes 
to the soul, in all ages, to give up all things for Christ.—For 
my sake: In these words lies the power of the Christian life. 
Verses 37-39.—He that loveth father or mother more than me 
ts not worthy of me ; and he that loveth son or daughter more than 
me is not worthy of me. And he that doth not take up his cross 
and follow after me, is not worthy of me. He that findeth his life 
shall lose it ; and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it: 
Following upon the declaration of what will be, as connected 
with the entrance upon the Christian life, these verses add 
the declaration of what must be. The man who for the love, 
as compared with the enmity, of his household, hesitates to 
give himself wholly to Christ, is not worthy of him. The 
new life must lay hold upon the centre of the soul, and per- 
vade it wholly. The new love must be supreme; not destroy- 
ing other love, but rising above it, and so subordinating it to 
itself. The love of the family—even the highest and strong- 
est earthly affection—must, as Meyer expresses the thought 
of the verse, “on no account take precedence of love to 
Christ, but quite the reverse. The inalienable rights of 
family affection remain intact, but in subordination to the 
love of Christ, which determines how far it is of a truly moral 
nature.” The expression “worthy of me” refers to the 
worthiness of being a disciple of Christ, and thus of attain- 
ing to the rewards and blessedness of such discipleship. The 
“taking of the cross” is to be explained here in connection 
with the preceding words, which point to trial, enmity, per- 
secution, etc. The expression is used apparently, like those 
with reference to the family, for the purpose of striking em- 
phasis. The extreme case is supposed, and it is presented as 
including within itself and covering all inferior cases. The 
reference is thus to trials of every sort, however great, which 
each man professing to be a disciple may be called to bear. 
The figure is evidently founded upon the Roman custom 
which compelled criminals to take up and bear their own 
cross to the place where they were to be crucified. It is sup- 
posed by many writers that Jesus employs this expression in 
connection with the thought of his own death, and what he 
was to endure for the sake of his disciples. This would seem 
not improbable, and, in the case of the similar expression in 
Matthew 16: 24, 25 (comp. 21-23), the reference to the 
manner of his dying is clear; nevertheless, the present verse 
can beexplained without such a direct reference to or thought 
of what was to befall himself. The same impressive setting 
forth of the thought that discipleship means the giving up of 
all things and enduring all things for Christ, is found again 
in verse 39. The word “life,” in this verse, is apparently 
used in two senses or applications. The word “findeth” is 
explained by the phrases in the similar passages in Mark 
8 : 35and John 12: 25, “ would (willeth to) save;” “loveth.” 
The desire and purpose to save the life as it is related to and 
connected with this earthly existence, by avoiding the trials 
and dangers to which the call of duty coming to the Chris- 
tian disciple may expose him, is what is meant by “finding 
one’s life,” in the first part of the verse; and the readiness 
for the opposife course, even when the loss of all earthly 
good is involved, is indicated by the other expression, “losing 
the life.” In the second part of the verse, on the other hand, 
the “life” is the eternal life and blessedness of the soul; and 
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the finding and losing refer to the gain or loss of this eternal 
life. The call of Christian discipleship is not always, or in 
our day often, to a literal losing of the earthly life for Christ’s 
sake; but it is always to a readiness for self-sacrifice and a 
subordination of the earthly and the present to the heavenly 
and the future. 

Verses 40-42.—He that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that 
receiveth me receiveth him that sent me. He that receiveth a 
prophet in the name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward ; 
and he that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous 
man shall receive a righteous man’s reward. And whosoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only, 
in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward: These verses, which conclude the discourse, 
turn the thoughts of the apostles again to their own mission, 
and encourage them by a declaration of the glorious charac- 
ter of their work, as they are representatives of hiinself, and 
of the blessing awaiting all who receive them and their mes- 
sage. The apostles were now going forth to proclaim the 
kingdom, and they were to do this as bearing the commission 
of the Master. They were thus to take his place in a pecu- 
liar sense, and to be in relation to him, in their measure, what 
he was in relation to the Father, as his messenger to the 
world. The reception of their message and themselves with 
that hearty acceptance which appertained to discipleship, 
therefore, would be a reception of thedivine Father himself. 
And the reward of such reception would necessarily follow. 
The following verses (41, 42) point to the matter of reward. 
Verse 41 illustrates and enforces the thought. The prophet 
is a specially commissioned and inspired messenger of God ; 
the righteous man, as here referred to, is one who has God’s 
righteousness as described in chapter 5. The reception indi- 
cated is that which has reference, in each case, to the fact 
that the person thus received has such a relation to God. 
“In the name of,’ or, as the original expression literally 
means, “into the name of,’—that is, with reference to, and 
thus because of, the fact that the messenger coming is a 
prophet or a righteous man. The man who gives such a 
reception to such a messenger from God, shall himself receive, 
Jesus says, the reward of a prophet or a righteous man ; that 
is, the same reward which the prophet or righteous man 
receives. He puts himself, by the reception which he gives, 
in the same position, so far as relates to the Divine reward in 
the kingdom of heaven, as that which the person received 
holds. He receives the Divine message in receiving the 
Divine messenger; and as he receives the message, he secures 
the reward which it bears with it. Verse 42 carries forward 
and applies the thought to the case of the apostles in the 
experiences which they might meet in the missionary work 
which they were now about to undertake. The words “these 
little ones” are supposed by some to refer directly to the apos- 
tles; by others, not to refer tothem. But whether they have 
this direct reference or not, we may believe that Jesus meant 
to have the apostles take the words of the verse as now bear- 
ing especially upon their own case. The smallest gift, even, 
which should be given to them with reference to, and on the 
ground of, the fact that they were his disciples, would indi- 
cate that the giver was himself a disciple, or that his heart 
was open to receive the truth of the kingdom; and such a 
man would by no means lose the reward of such an act. So 
fully and in such a deep and wide-reaching sense were the 
apostles representatives of the Master. They went forth in 
his name, and to reecive them was to receive him and the 
Father who sent him. The gift of the cup of cold water was 
a confession of Christ which would not be forgotten in the 
hour when the rewards of the kingdom should be given. 

Yale University. 





THE KING’S CHARGE TO HIS 
AMBASSADORS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The first mission of the apostles, important as it was, was 
but a short flight to try the young birds’ wings. The larger 
portion of this charge to them passes far beyond the imme- 
diate occasion, and deals with the permanent relations of 
Christ’s servants to the world in which they live, for the pur- 
pose of bringing it into subjection to its true King. These 
solemn closing words, which make our present lesson, give us 
the duty and blessedness of confessing him, the vision of the 
antagonisms which he excites, his demand for all-surrender- 
‘ing following; and the rewards of those who receive Christ’s 
messengers, and therein receive himself and his Father. 

1. The duty and blessedness of confessing him (vs. 32, 33). 
The “therefore” is significant. It attaches the promise 
which follows to the immediately preceding thoughts of a 
watchful, fatherly care, extending like a great invisible hand 
over the true disciple. Because each is thus guarded, each 
shall be preserved to receive the honor of being confessed by 
Christ. No matter what may befall his witnesses, the 
extremest disaster shall not come between them and their 
crown, They may be flung down from the house-tops where 
they lift up their bold voices, but he who does not let the 
sparrow fall to the ground uncared for, will give his angels 
charge concerning them who are so much more precious, and 





they shall be borne up on their outstretched wings, lest they 
be dashed on the pavement below. Thus preserved, they 
shall all attain at last to their reward. Nothing can come 
between Christ’s servant and his crown. The tender provi- 
dence of the Father whose mercy is over all his works, makes 
sure of that. The river of the confessor’s life may plunge 
underground and be lost amid persecutions, but it will emerge 
again into the better sunshine on the other side of the mountains. 

The confession which is to be thus rewarded, like the denial 
opposed to it, is, of course, not merely a single utterance of 
the lip. Judas Iscariot confessed Christ, and Peter denied 
him. But it is the habitual acknowledgment by lip and life, 
unwithdrawn to the end. The context implies that the con- 
fession is maintained in the face of opposition, as the denial 
is a cowardly attempt to save one’s skin at the cost of treason 
to Jesus. The temptation does not come in that sharpest form 
to us. Perhaps some cowards would be made brave if it did. 
It is perhaps easier to face the gibbet and the fire, and screw 
one’s self up for once to a brief endurance, than to resist the 
more specious blandishments of the world, especially when it 
has been christened, and calls itself religious, The light 
laugh of scorn, the silent pressure of the low average of Chris- 
tian character, the many associations in trade, literature, pub- 
lic and domestic life which Christians have with non-Chris- 
tians, make many a man’s tongue lie silent, to the sore detri- 
ment of his own religious life. “Ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood,” and find it hard to fulfill the easier conflict to 
which you are called. The sun has more power than the 
tempest to make the pilgrim drop his garment. But the duty 
remains the same for all ages. Every man is bound to make 
the deepest springs of his life visible, and to stand to his con- 
victions, whatever they be. If he do not, his convictions 
will disappear like a piece of ice hid in a hot hand, which 
will melt and trickle away. This obligation lies with infi- 
nitely increased weight on Christ’s servants; and the conse- 
quences of failing to discharge it are more tragic in their 
cases, in the exact proportion of the greater preciousness of 
their faith. Corn hoarded is sure to be spoiled by weevils 
and rust. The bread of life hidden in our sacks will certainly 
go mouldy. 

The reward and punishment of confession and denial come 
to them not as separate acts, but each as the revelation of 
the spiritual condition of the doers. Christ implies that a 
true disciple cannot but be a confessor, and that therefore the 
denier must certainly be one whom he has never known. 
Because, therefore, each act is symptomatic of the doer, each 
receives the congruous and correspondent reward. The 
confessor is confessed ; the denier is denied. What calm and 
assured consciousness of his place as judge underlies these 
words! His recognition is God’s acceptance; his denial is 
darkness and misery. The correspondence between the work 
and the reward is beautifully brought out by the use of the 
same word to express each. And yet what a difference 
between our confession of him and his of us! And what a 
hope is here for all who have tremblingly, and in the con- 
sciousness of much unworthiness, ventured to say that they 
were Christ’s subjects, and he their king, brother, and all! 
Their poor, feeble confession will be endorsed by his. He 
will say, “ Yes, this man is mine, and I am his.” That will 
be glory, honor, blessedness, life, heaven. 

2. The vision of the discord which follows the coming of 
the King of peace. It is not enough to interpret these words 
as meaning that our Lord’s purpose indeed was to bring 
peace, but that the result of his coming was strife. The ulti- 
mate purpose is peace; but an immediate purpose is conflict, 
as the only road to the peace. He is “first King of right- 
ecusness, and after that also, King of peace.” But, if his 
kingdom be righteousness, purity, love, then unrighteousness, 
filthiness, and selfishness will fight against it for their lives, 
The ultimate purpose of Christ’s coming is to transform the 
world into the likeness of heaven; and all in the world which 
hates such likeness is embattled against him. He saw reali- 
ties, and knew men’s hearts, and was under no illusions, such 
as many an ardent reformer has cherished, that the fair form 
of truth need only be shown to men, and they will take her 
to their hearts. Incessant struggle is the law for the indi- 


vidual and for society till Christ’s purpose for both is realized. 


That conflict ranges the dearest in opposite ranks, The 
gospel is the great solvent. As when a substance is brought 
into contact with some chemical compound, which has greater 
affinity for one of its elements than the other element has, 
the old combination is dissolved, and a new and more stable 
one is formed, so Christianity analyzes and destroys in order 
to synthesis and construction. In verse 21, our Lord had 
foretold that brother should deliver up brother to death. 
Here the severance is considered from the opposite side. 
The persons who are “set at variance” with their kindred 
are here Christians. Perhaps it is fanciful to observe that 
they are all junior members of families, as if the young 
would be more likely to flock to the new light. But however 
that may be, the separation is mutual, but the hate is all on 
one side. The “man’s foes” are of his own household; but 
he is not their foe, though he be parted from them. 

3. Earthly love may be a worse foe to a true Christian than 
even the enmity of the dearest; and that enmity may often 
be excited by the Christian subordination of earthly to 
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heavenly love. So our Lord passes from the warnings of dis- 
cord and hate to the danger of the opposite—undue love. 

He claims absolute supremacy in our hearts. He goes still 
farther, and claims the surrender, not only of affections, but of 
self and life to him. What a strange claim this is! A Jew- 
ish peasant, dead eighteen hundred years since, fronts the 
whole race of man, and asserts his right to their love, which 
is strange, and to their supreme love, which is stranger still. 
Why should we love him at all, if he were only a man, how- 
ever pure and benevolent? We may admire, as we do many 
another fair nature in the past; but is there any possibility 
of evoking anything as warm as love to an unseen person, 
who can have had no knowledge of or love to us? And why 
should we love him more than our dearest, from whom we 
have drawn or to whom we have given life? What explana- 
tion or justitication does he give of this unexampled demand? 
Absolutely none, He seems to think that its reasonableness 
needs no elucidation. Surely never did teacher professing 
wisdom, modesty, ands still more, religion, put forward such 
a claim of right; and surely never besides did any succeed 
in persuading generations unborn to yield his demand, when 
they heard it, The strangest thing in the world’s history is 
that to-day there are millions who do love Jesus Christ more 
than all besides, and whose chief self-accusation is that they 
do not love him more. The strange, audacious claim is most 
reasonable, if we believe that Jesus is the Son of God, who 
died for each of us, and that each man and woman to the 
last of the generations had a separate “lace in his divine 
human love when he died. It is meet to love him, if that be 
true; it is not, unless it be. The requirement is as stringent 
as strange. If the two ever seem to conflict, the earthly must 
give way. If the earthly be withdrawn; there must be found 
sufficiency for comfort and peace in ine heavenly. The lower 
must not be permitted to hinder the flight of the heavenly to 
its home. “More than me” is a rebuke to most of us. What 
a contrast between the warmth of our earthly and the tepidity 
or coldness of our heavenly love! How spontaneously our 
thoughts, when left free, turn to the one; how hard we find 
it to keep them fixed on the other! How sweet service is to 
the dear ones here; how reluctantly it is given to Christ! 
How we long, when parted, to rejoin them; how little we are 
drawn to the place where he is! We have all to confess that 
we are “not worthy of” him, that we requite his love with 
inadequate returns, and live lives which tax his love for its 
highest exercise, the free forgiveness of sins against itself. 
Compliance with that stringent law, and subordinating all 
earthly love to his, is the true elevating and ennobling of the 
earthly, It is promoted, not degraded, when it is made second, 
and is infinitely sweeter and deeper then than when it was set 
in the place of supremacy, where it had no right to be. 

But Christ’s demand is not only for the surrender of the 
heart, but for the giving up of self, and, in a very profound 
sense, for the surrender of life. How enigmatical that saying 
about taking up the cross must have sounded to the disciples! 
They knew little about the cross, as a punishment; they had 
not yet associated it.in any way with their Lord. This seems 
to have been the first occasion of his mentioning it, and the 
allusion is so veiled as to be but partially intelligible. But 
what was intelligible was bewildering. A strange royal pro- 
cession that, of the King with a cross on his shoulder, and all 
his subjects behind him, with simflar burdens! Through the 
ages that procession has marched, and it marches still. Self- 
denial for Christ’s sake is the badge of all our tribe, Observe 
that word “take.” The cross must be willingly and by 
ourselves assumed. No other ean lay it on our shoulders. 
Observe that other word “his.” Each man has his own 
special form in which self-denial is needful for him. We 
require pure eyes, and hearts kept in very close communion 
with Jesus to ascertain what our particular cross is, He has 
them of many patterns, shapes, sizes, snd materials. We can 
always make sure of strength to carry the one which he means 
us to carry, but not of strength to bear what is not ours. 

But subordinated affections and continuous self-denial are 
not all which he wants from us. Life or self must be last if it 
is to be found. That profound and comprehensive saying 
would afford material for many lessons, and can only be touched 
with the lightest hand here. In each clause, finding life and 
losing it are used in two different senses. He that finds 
his life, in the sense of keeping or being ready to keep his 
bodily life by forsaking Christ, shall lose his truest life, which 
consists in union with him, the source of all life; and he who 
parts or is ready to part with that bodily life for the sake of 
keeping Christ, shall find that true life which is increased 
and not destroyed, by the axe, or the fireof martyrdom. But 
the words are not only a lesson for times of persecution, they go 
down into the very depths of Christian experience. Death 
is the gate of life. Todie in and to self isthe path to living in 
Christ. We possess ourselves only when we give ourselves 
away tohim. We live by dying. We die in our true selves 
if we seek to live for and by ourselves. He only truly lives, 
the motto of whose life is, “I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” . 

4. We have the rewards of those who receive Christ’s messen- 
gers, and therein receive him and his Father. Our Lord first 
identifies these twelve with himself in a manner which must 
have sounded strange to them then, but have heartened them 


for their work by the consciousness of his mysterious oneness 
with them. The whole doctrine of. Christ’s unity with his 
people lay in germ in these words, though much more was 
needed, both of teaching and of experience, before their 
depth of blessing and strengthening could be apprehended. 
We know that he dwells in his true subjects by his spirit, and 
that a most real union subsists between the head and the mem- 
bers of which the closest unions of earth are but faint shadows, 
so as that not only those who receive his followers receive him, 
but, more wonderful still, his followers are received at the last 
by God himself as joined to him, and portions of his very self 
and therefore “ accepted in the beloved.” Our Lord adds to 
these words the thought that, in like manner, to receive him 
is to receive the Father, and so implies that our relation to 
him is in certain real respects parallel with his relation to the 
Father. We too are sent. He who sends abides with us, as 
the Son ever abode in God, and Godin him. Wearesent to be 
the brightness of Christ’s glory, and to manifest him to men, 
as he to reveal the Father. 

And then our Lord passes to speak, finally, of the rewards 
of receiving his messengers. Note the three types of character, 
—* prophet,” “righteous man,” and “ these little ones.” Are 
we to see intended gradation; and, if so, is this an ascending 
or a descending climax? At first sight, it seems that we go) 
down from prophets, honored with divine words to speak, to 
righteous men, and from them to the humble disciple; but in 
reality the progress here is upwards. Righteousness is more 
than prophetic inspiration. Goodness is better than shining 
gifts, In Christ’s classification, genius is less than purity; and 
if there could be a prophet who was not righteous, as in 
Balaam’s case, he would be distinctly inferior to a righteous 
man, whose lips had never been touched with prophetic fire. 
So, above these highest types of the old covenant, our Lord 
here sets his disciples, the little ones who believe in him. 
Faith in him is better than genius, intellect, the poet’s imagi- 
nation, the philosopher's searching reason, and even the 
inspiration which makes men teachersof the thoughts of God. 
In like manner, there may be much beauty of character and 
rectitude of conduct apart from discipleship; but all that is on 
a lower level than the faith which grasps Christ. 

Note also the variety of reward according to character. 
Each class is supposed to have, because each is capable of, a 
diverse reward. Here and now every course of conduct has 
satisfactions springing from it, which, of course, can only be 
realized in it.’ And so in the future, while we are not to 
conceiveof heaven as given to “ prophets” or “righteous men” 
who are not disciples, still presupposing faith, then according 
to the character and activity here will be the heaven here- 
after. Note the sameness of reward to all who stand on the 
same level. To receive a prophet in the name of a prophet 
means to welcome him because he is such; or, in other words, 
it expresses recognition and sympathy. So in each of the 
other clauses. The power of appreciating a certain type of 
character indicates a partial possession of that character. 

A man may be morally and spiritually on the prophets’ level, 
though his stammering tongue has never been loosed. The 
widow of Sarepta had some spark of the prophetess in her, 
though Elijah’s task was to beard Ahab and shake Israel, and 
hers was only to bake his bread. There must be some 
similarity for sympathy. There must be something of the 
poet in the man who feels the majesty of the organ music of 
“Paradise Lost” though he be but a “ mute, inglorious Milton.” 
So there is a likeness in the rewards, because there is a like- 
ness in the men. All actions done from the same motive are 
alike in God’s eyes. We are not all called to great service, 
but we are called to sympathetic interest in those who are so, 
and to help them as we may. It wasalawin Israel: “ As his 
part is that goeth down to the battle, so shall his part be that 
tarrieth by the stuff.” It is the law of Christ’s kingdom, in 
which motives, not deeds, and spiritual susceptibility, not the 
accidents of the mode of its expression, determine place, capa- 
city of receiving, and therefore reward. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


MAN’S CONFESSION OF CHRIST, AND CHRIST'S CONFESSION 
OF MAN. 


The difference of the two confessions is after God’s mea- 
sure in all things. Ours is by man before men on earth, 
the other is by Christ in heaven before the Father and the 
holy angels. 

A germinant faith’s first bud is confession, by word or deed 
or life, of Christ, not of creed, before men, even before hostile 
and murderous men. After some miracles of healing, confes- 
sion could not be repressed even by the Lord’s commands. 
The new life that thrills in every vein cannot be kept out of 
the face or off the tongue; much less should it be repressed 
when it thrills every faculty of the soul. 

Christ does not deny that such confession requires courage, 
for it will set the family at variance, set the sword of persecu- 
tion seeking his heart’s blood, and he sets the cross over 
against confession. ‘The test of being worthy of Christ is the 









followeth after me,even unto the worst death, he alone is 
worthy of my confessing before the Father and the holy angels. 
But if conditions are severe, the rewards are great, and 
apply to the least acts. To rightly receive a teacher is to 
receive Christ. To give a cup of cold water, with a confession 
of discipleship, is to secure an eternal reward. 

Those who go beyond receiving a teacher and giving cups 
of water, who go out to confess Christ at the peril of per- 
secution and death, have greater rewards than can be . 
described. The confession is so necessary to the world, that 
grace keeps the precious germ alive, though sown in the fires 
of martyrdom. And the confessor is so dear to God that the 
very hairs of his head are all numbered. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Every one... who shall confess me before men, him will I... 
confess before my Father which is in heaven (v.32). In the long 
run, it costs something to confess Christ before men, and thus 
it means something because it costs something, It is easy to 
confess Christ before Christians, in church, in prayer-meeting, 
in Sunday-school. It is not always difficult to confess Christ 
before his outspoken opponents, where sides are taken and 
lines are sharply drawn. But it is not so easy to confess 
Christ where he is neither confessed nor opposed by others, 
but where he is simply ignored ; in business circles, in social 
life, in the ordinary private conversation between believers 
and unbelievers. It costs something to express one’s loving 
loyalty to Christ, one’s conscious dependence on him, in the 
presence of those who seem never to give him a thought. It 
is so much easier to speak in public of what we owe to our 
country, or of how we honor and love a distinguished general 
or a great political leader, than it is to tell of what we owe 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, and how we love him because of 
his love to us. It is easier, indeed, to refer in a general way 
to our responsibility to God, and to our dependence on an 
overruling providence, than it is to speak specifically of our 
personal Saviour as our Saviour. And because of this very 
difficulty in the way of our confessing Christ freely and 
frankly before men, our Lord says that he will confess every 
such faithful disciple of his before his Father in heaven. 

But whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny 
before my Father which is in heaven (v. 33). There is no sug- 
gestion here of a retaliating spirit, of a purpose of returning 
evil for evil. The suggestion simply is, that while we are on 
earth, with the privilege of a choice, it is for us to decide for 
or against Christ; and when the time of final disclosure 
comes, he will recognize and respect our choice accordingly. 
We can confess Christ before men, or we can deny Christ 
before men. He will meanwhile watch us with a loving 
interest ; and when we are with him in the Father’s presence, 
he will testify of us faithfully. 

I came not to send peace, but a sword (v. 34). The Prince of 
Peace is a man of war. He who would serve Christ must be 
ready to take sides with Christ against all the enemies of 
Christ. NoChristian has a right to give battle for his purely 
personal interests; so far, he must be a non-resistant. But 
no Christian has a right to refuse to fight for Christ, when the 
choice is between fighting for Christ and surrendering that 
which belongs to Christ. _ Conflict is the normal condition of 
the Christian here on earth; and no Christian has reason to 
wonder that his fidelity to his Master makes him enemies, 
and stands in the way of an easy-going life for him. 

He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of 
me (v. 87). It is not that we are in danger of loving father 
or mother too much actually, but too much relatively. We 
cannot love too much those whom we have any right to love 
at all. Our Lord himself commands us to love those who are 
dear to us in his service, even as he has loved us. Who of 
us would claim that he loved a dear one with more than the 
love of Christ? But while loving our dear ones at the fullest 
and best possible to us, we have a duty to love Christ even 
more than that; and if the choice has to be made between 
them and him, he must have precedence. A lack of love for 
our dear ones is no proof’of our love for Jesus. Let that be 
borne in mind. 

He that doth not take his cross (v. 38). There is a cross for 
every disciple of Jesus. Jesus promises that this shall be so, 
and he keeps his promise. The provided crosses are not all 
alike; but they are all crosses. It is not enough that a dis- 
ciple be ready to bear a cross; he must bear his cross. A 
great many of us are staggering under crosses that are not 
ours: we have taken them up without being told to, and our 
strength fails by its misuse. This is more than Jesus asks of 
us. It may show a self-denying spirit on our part; but it 
does not show a submissive spirit—a spirit of obedience. 
What Jesus wants of us is, to take up our cross; that, and 
that alone. Our cross may not seem to us just the cross we 
need ; but Jesus knows better than we do about this, 

And follow after me. Just here is where a great many pro- 
fessed disciples of Jesus fail of being real disciples. They 
have regularly enlisted, have put on their uniform, and there 
they stand before the recruiting office, with knapsacks and 
blankets on their backs, with muskets at “carry,” marking 
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even that; and there they have stood since their enlistment, 
never marching a rod. They certainly don’t follow Jesus in 
work for him, in liberal giving for his cause, nor in earnest 
words in behalf of the truth he loves. What are you doing, 
any way, as a disciple of Jesus? Oh, I am one of his follow- 
ers! A follower! Then why don’t you follow? 

He that loseth his life for my sake, shall find it (v.39). Self-forget- 
fulness is the surest source of self-aggrandizement. We always 
think most of those who seem to think least of themselves. 
And those who give most freely, as a rule gain most largely— 
whether the giving be by hand, or by head, or by heart. If 
only mep would realize this, how much it would profit them. 
If they would stop trying to put themselves forward, and 
would exert themselves to put some good thing forward, they 
would be put forward in spite of themselves, as they never 
can be by any efforts of their own to that end. If they want 
the credit of being good givers, let them give well, without 
saying anything about their giving. If they want the repu- 
tation of knowing a great deal, let them study hard, and use 
their learning as it may be called for, but don’t let them 
claim any superior knowledge in any line. If they would 
like to be thought unselfish, let them forget themselves in 
their zeal for others—forget even their desire to be thought 
unselfish. There is no way of lifting one’s self up to advan- 
tage like honestly striving to sink one’s self out of sight. So 
soon as your own self is fairly below the surface, you are in 
fairer sight than ever. And in Christ’s service, only he has 
full salvation who loses thought of his salvation—in his loving 
devotedness to his Saviour and his Saviour’s service, 

Whosoever shall give to drink wnto one of these litile ones a cup 
of cold water only, in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, 
he shall in no wise lose his reward (v. 42), Giving a cup of 
cold water to a thirsty child because he is a thirsty child, is 
an act of humanity. It ought to be recognized as a proof of 
humanity, But giving a cup of cold water to a thirsty fol- 
lower of Jesus because he is a follower of Jesus who is thirsty, 
is more than an act of humanity; it is a proof of a loving 
interest in him whose follower is thus ministered to, Here 
is a distinction which is generally lost sight of in the citing 
of this promise. During our civil war, a Federal soldier was, 
as a rule, always ready to give a drink of water to a Con- 
federate prisoner as an act of common humanity; and a 
Confederate soldier was similarly ready to minister to the 
necessities of a Federal prisoner for the same reason. But 
there were timés when a prisoner was seeking to escape to his 
own lines, when to give him aid even to the extent of a cup 
of cold water was to settle the question of one’s relation to the 
Federal government as such, It is this kind of a test which 
our Lord applies to our ministry to those who are his, because 
they are his. He who is humane deserves credit for humanity, 
He who is loyal to Christ in an emergency shall not fail to 
have credit from Christ for his loyalty. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


The Duty of Confessing Christ—“ Duty” is a grand word. 
When Admiral Nelson, at the battle of Trafalgar, signalled 
to the English navy, “ England expects every man to do his 
duty,” a thrill of enthusiasm was felt by every Englishman 
in that fleet. The thought of duty has held many a man 
firm amidst a thousand perils. “Glory” may be a word dear 
to the Frenchman, but “ duty” is dearer to the Anglo-Saxon’s 
heart. Yes, “duty” is an iron word, and often wins the day 
where other thoughts would perish. But if “duty” is an 
iron word, “privilege” is a golden word. Can we for one 
moment imagine angels or glorified saints obeying the behests 
of the Master because it is their “duty”? When the heavenly 
hosts sped swiftly to Bethlehem’s plain to announce the 
tidings of peace, was the thought of “duty” pre-eminent in 
their minds? As permission was given them to descend to 
the shepherds, did they not rather regard it as a privilege ? 
“Duty” may be an iron word, but the purest gold alone can 
be coined into “privilege.” In all the highest and holiest 
human relationships, we find the same thing true. Is it the 
mother’s duty to care for her sick child? Surely! Yet she 
never looks upon it in that cold, iron way. To her the min- 
istry speaks only of privilege. Does the earnest Christian 
speak to the anxious seeker because of the stern sense of 
duty? Or does he not rather crave and rejoice in the privi- 
lege of thus guiding a soul into light and glory? Look, then, 
for afew moments, first, not at the “duty,” but at the “ privi- 
lege,” of confessing Christ. 

In the late jubilee of Queen Victoria, the rush for seats at 
the service in Westminster Abbey was very great. Large 
prices were paid for poor seats. Those who were freely 
invited thought it a great privilege to attend. Had the 
Queen sent an especial invitation to any of her subjects to 
form a part of her coriége, and sit with her in the centre of 
the Abbey, would they not have felt highly honored? Would 
they have been at all backward about accepting the invita- 
tion, or have shrunk from mentioning the fact in public? 
Would they#have spoken about it as a “duty,” or have 
regarded it as a privilege? But just such an invitation 
comes from the King of Glory to every member of each class, 


and to those festivities kis children are invited. A day of 
triumph will surely come, and- will not fail, in which all his 
followers will take part. To this he invites us. A feast will 
one day be spread, called in the Word “the marriage supper 
of the Lamb,” and a seat at that table will be granted to all 
his followers, All power is granted unto Christ, and he says, 
“To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my 
throne” (Rey. 3; 21). In the face of all this, can we any 
longer rightly look upon the confessing of his name as an 
iron duty, and not rather as a golden privilege? See, too, 
what a friend we have in Jesus, Was it not he who died to 
save our souls? If an earthly person died for our welfare, 
would we painfully acknowledge our obligations to him be- 
cause it was our duty? Do wedread to speak the name of 
the doctor who has snatched us from the very jaws of death ? 
Why, then, shrink from confessing that Friend who is above 
all others? Why bea little ashamed to acknowledge that 
we are his followers? What is there in all this world that is 
sweet and pure, that is self-sacrificing and lovely, that does 
not come from him? What real reform can be named that 
is not the result of his blessed influence? And need any ever 
be ashamed of having him for a friend, and following such a 
Master? All this makes us realize that the golden word 
“privilege” is a far more fitting word to use in relation to 
Christ and his religion than the iron word “duty.” The day 
will come when “duty” will be stricken from the vocabulary 
of every child of God. 

And yet the words of the Saviour do convey more of the 
idea of duty than of privilege. Why is this? Because of 
the desperate ruin that sin had wrought in man. Through 
this, that which should be attractive has become repulsive. 
Good has become evil, and evil good. Hence come the sterner 
words of warning which fall from the gentle Master’s lips. 
Since men trend from good to the dangerous paths of evil, 
the sharp word of warning is spoken,—not that the Saviour 
uses no alluring speech. Verse 32 of our lesson is of this 
nature. But this needs to be reinforced by verse 33. If 
Christ will confess those before God who confess him before 
men, no less will he deny before his Father those who deny 
him before men. We have here, as in so many of the blessed 
Saviour’s words, both sides of the truth plainly set forth. 
Jesus means that no one shall perish unwarned, and be able 
to say: “I did not know that this would be the result of my 
action.” The words of Jesus must not be looked upon as 
threats, but as solemn warnings, They are not threats any 
more than my warning a man against danger, and telling him 
of the consequences of not heeding the warning, is a threat. 
To us who have not yet attained to the height of Christian 
privilege, this sterner setting forth of duty is needful. We 
must be held as children sometimes require to be held, with 
firmer reins than we shall need lateron. Duty as duty needs 
to be set forth before we can ascend to the plane of privilege. 
Hence it is that the Master puts the truth in the way in 
which he does, because it is needful for his hearers, 

Yet notice how the thought of blessed privilege reappears 
in the last verse: “ Whosoever shall give to drink unto one 
of these little ones [did he here point to the children stand- 
ing near ?] a cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” 
Does this not again set the idea of privilege in the foreground ? 
Is it not a privilege to confess, and live for, and work for, a 
master who thus takes notice of and rewards the least thing 
done for his sake and in his name? Was ever earthly 
master so generous, or sovereign so careful to recognize the 
services of his subjects? Not just alone, but infinitely gen- 
erous, is this Saviour. Away, then, with the mere idea of 
stern duty in his service, and exalted forever be the thought 
of precious privilege ! 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


How many disciples did Jesus call to be his followers? 
What did he send them todo? Did he expect all the people 
would be willing to listen to them as they went preaching ? 
Did everybody listen to Jesus himself? Did the disciples 
know that the chief scribes and many of the rulers hated 
Jesus? Would they hate his disciples too? Jesus told what 
they might expect,—that they would be hated for his sake, 
would be brought before kings and governors, tried some- 
times, put in prison because they dared to teach and preach 
in hisname. He promised that the Holy Spirit should help 
them to answer and know what to say. 

Our Father’s Love.—Jesus told the disciples not to fear those 
who could only kill the body. He reminded them of the 
heavenly Father's care of the sparrows,—that not one little 
sparrow could fall to the ground without his notice; then he 
declared, “ Ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 
He wanted them to be sure that the friends of his beloved 
Son were precious in his Father’s sight, for he said to them, 
“The very hairs of your head are all numbered.” That does 


not exactly mean, as a little boy thought, that every hair was 
counted and numbered; but it does mean that even little 
things, which seem as trifling as a single hair, are watched 
by God. So Jesus again used those little words, so full of 





There is coming a jubilee when he shall retura to this earth, 


comfort, “Fear not,” At another time he said, “ There shall 





not a hair of your head perish.” Did Jesus mean that this 
love and care should be only for the twelve? Oh, no! it is 
all just as true to-day as when in his sermon he said, “Con- 
sider the lilies,” or when he comforted his fearful disciples. 
Confess Jesus Christ.—Suppose the disciples had been afraid 
or ashamed to own that Jesus was their Master? They were 
bidden to speak in his name, to call him “ Lord,” to be his 
messengers, to speak boldly for him, Were the disciples who 
heard him the only ones whom Jesus said should confess him? 
Whom do you think he meant in that word “ who-so-ever ? ” 
Was that for youand me? What is it to confess Christ now? 
Those who confess him are called by his name, called Chris- 
tians; those who believe in Christ, who love Christ, who 
want to serve Christ, to be like Christ, who want to be with 
Christ,—for he has promised that he will abide with those 
who love him, and hereafter they shall abide with him for- 
ever. You can impress this plain picture of a Christian with 
a few simple words on the blackboard, thus: 


CHIN 


Can little children confess him? A child can show by his 
actions every day if he loves Jesus and tries to please him. 
In a school in Japan, a scholar said to the teacher one day, 
“T have got a new motto to help me this year. When I am 
not quite sure what is best, I stop and say, What would Jesus 
do? and I ask him to show me.” Ought not children who 
have always been taught of Jesus to be as ready to confess and ~ 
serve him as that girl from a heathen home? 

The Promise.— Confess me as your Saviour now,” said 
Jesus, “and I will confess you as one of my saved ones.” We 
read of a time coming when Jesus is to be the Judge, and all 
must stand before him to be judged. What a happy time it 
will be for those who have confessed him on earth! for of 
every one of those he says, “ him will I also confess before my 
Father which is in heaven”’ What will it matter then, if 
some child once laughed at you, and called you “ Goody- 
goody,” and made fun when you tried to persuade others to 
do right? Even to those who have really suffered for the 
sake of Christ, what a trifle compared to having Jesus speak 
your name to his Father, and before all the holy angels call 
you his friend, and say, “Come, ye blessed of my Father.” 

The Warning.—There were some in Jesus’ time who were 
ashamed to be called his friends; are there any such now? 
Jesus called that denying him. Do you remember what hap- 
pened the night before Jesus was put on the cross? One of 
his disciples stood looking on. A servant-maid said to him, 
“You were with Jesus of Galilee.” But the disciple was 
afraid, He denied, saying, “I do not know the man.” Who 
was that? Did he repent? Did Jesus forgive him? Peter 
never forgot how the Master looked at him, and that he 
“went out, and wept bitterly.” It was true repentance, and 
he was truly forgiven. But to those who deny him and never 
repent, Jesus gave this warning: “ Him will I also deny be- 
fore my Father which is in heaven.” Then he will say tosuch, 
“T never knew you.” 

Earthly .—Jesus' said, “ Think not that I am come 
to send peace on earth.” Do you remember the song of the 
angels over Bethlehem, “On earth peace, good will toward 
men”? It is true, when all men have good-will to all, be- 
cause of the love of Christ, there will be peace all over the 
earth, But until they all love Christ, there will be hatred 
and anger. Those who hate Christ will be turned against 
those who love him. It is hard for happy Sunday-school 
children to understand how a person could have enemies at 
home because they are trying to confess Christ. Let us thank 
God it is not so with us, and pray for those who suffer for 
Christ’ssake. A young boy went to a mission school in Tokio; 
he became a Christian; his mother heard of it, and ordered 
him to come home. His family began to persecute him, and 
try to make him give up his religion. Here is part of a letter 
he wrote from his home in Chikugo, Japan, to his teacher: 
“ As I was writing, my mother came by me—she begs me to 
deny Christ. She burst in tears, she entreat me, bow before 
the idol. She sometimes begs, and sometimes pressing my 
arm seems to strike. My heart is full of sorrow, my eyes 
with tears flowed on my clothes and on this very paper. If 
I still refuse my mother I cannot say she will not become a 
lunatic woman. I do not care for money gone or others per- 
secute—but my mother— What shall Ido? Please pray 
for me that I may not deny Christ.” Now do you see why 
Jesus said his friends must love him more than father or 
mother, son or daughter ? 

Taking Up the Cross.—How did Jesus die? On the way to 
the place where he died, the heavy cross was laid on his own 
shoulders. When any one has to suffer for Christ, or do or 
bear what is hard, it is called taking up the cross. Is not the 
Japanese boy bearing a heavy cross for Christ’s sake ? 

In the Name of a Disciple.—Should all the children of one 
father have brotherly love? The heavenly Father and his 
Son know every kind deed, every gentle word spoken in his 
name. Not a welcome to one of his servants, nor a helpful 
act for one of his friends, is ever forgotten. He has promised 
that even a cupof cold water, given in the name of a disciple, 
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shall be rewarded; indeed, he counts it as done for himself, 
for he says of whatever is done for the least and .the lowliest 
of his friends, “ Ye have done it unto me.” When you think 
of all his promises and warnings, will you not joyfully confess 
him as your friend and Saviour? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL, 


ConFeEsstna.—The phrase “shall confess me,” or, as the 
Revisers’ margin has it, “shall confess in me,” is an Aramaism 
transferred to the Greek; and for an English reader the 
margin is to be utterly neglected, as misleading to one who 
has only his vernacular to work with. But the phrase is 
generally wider in its original and transferred sense than 
merely “acknowledge” or “confess;” since it includes the 
idea of thanksgiving, praise, and all the other things that 
belong to a confession to God, as well as to a proclaiming of 
his attributes and works to and among men. Limited some- 
what by the context, the Oriental, from whom the phrase was 
borrowed, would understand it as the whole matter of show- 
ing among men to which side he belongs, whether in word or 
works, Hence it is that the older translators, in many places, 
used the word “ profess” instead of “confess;” though that 
was a poorer word. In the Aramaic this precise phrase is 
met with at every turn in writings that have reference to the 
Christian church or religion ; and in secular writings, also, it 
is frequent. The verb used was aturalized in the Septua- 
- gint, where it will be seen in zany places, the Psalms par- 
ticularly, where we must render it by “ praise,” “give thanks,” 
and so on (as it is rendered in the English versions according 
to the connection), and cannot well render it by “ confess.” 
Happily the English is plain enough as it stands; but the 
fact should be recognized that no formal act is especially 
referred to, but the ordinary and deily and occasional acts as 
well. The formal “confession” of the martyrs when on trial 
has to some readers narrowed the meaning of the text; but 
the broad meaning is there, like (as it is) a light from the 
East; and it should not be forgotten. 


BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC, 


“He THAT RECEIVETH A PROPHET IN THE NAME OF A 
PrRoPHET.”—Most probably, even up to the opening of our 
era, the currency of this, like others of Christ’s sayings, 
can be traced in the daily life of his ancient people. Though 
it is sometimes applied in a way rather curious to us, yet the 
mention of an incident may not be without its lesson. A 
family once hired a skiff, and launched out for a short pleas- 
ure trip on a certain lake. Not long after, the wind arose, 
and the waters became somewhat ruffled. The sailors saw no 
danger, but the passengers were greatly frightened. As usual 
with pious Orients, vows and prayers went up in rapid suc- 
cession. The favorite saint on whose merits the father of the 
family called was R. Simeon ben Yochai, the celebrated 
cabalist. The vow was made for doing some good in the 
name, or, rather, for the name, of this saint. Returning home 
safely, the father called on the rabbi of the synagogue, and 
asked to look over the list of the “arish poor.” Selecting 
a family bearing the name of Simeon, he invited them all to 
a feast, extending to them the proverbial hospitality of the 
East. This was done under the full religious conviction that 
these childrer of Abraham, namesakes of R. Simeon, may 
well represent the invoked saint. The oral law teaches: 
“ All Israel are pledged one to the other,” or, as we would 
say, are all members of one body (Rom. 12:5). What was 
done, therefore, to these Simeons is regarded as done to the 
other. After the banquet, its occasion was stated to: the 
guests, a short biography of the saint was read, and they were 
exhorted to follow his good teachings. Some may regard this 
as too “ primitive,” yet it-has a practical lesson for us as 
Sunday-school teachers. We would not make rash vows, nor 
practice invocation of saints; but why could we not, occa- 
sionally at least, choose out some of Christ’s needy children 
in our charge, and invite them to a substantial meal? We 
are certainly at-liberty to promise such a treat to ourselves, 
and enjoy it too. To apply the rabbi’s expression, are we not 
also “pledged” to these lambs of Christ’s flock? Try it with 
earnest prayers. Begin by inviting your Johns and Marys; 
show them how to imitate their Bible namesakes in following 
the Lord; and then see the resultant blessing. Says the 
Divine Master: “ Whoso shall receive one such little child 
in my name receiveth me.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What instruction did Jesus give the twelve disciples in 
view of persecutions? (Matt. 10: 16-23.) What comfort did 
he offer them in view of persecutions? (Matt. 10: 24-31.) 
Have, or have not, the persecutions of Christ’s followers 
ceased forever? On what condition alone does Jesus promise 
to acknowledge us before the Father? (v. 32.) What change 
in the natural state of the soul must necessarily precede a 
genuine confession of Christ? How long is it possible for 


two secret disciples and the circumsfances which pressed out 
of them an acknowledgment of their devotion to Jesus 
(John 7 : 50-52; 19 : 88-42). When a man makes no public 
confession of Christ, is he counted by the world for, or 
against, him? What is the penalty, according to Jesus’ 
word, of denying him? (v. 33.) Are words of mouth essen- 
tial to a denial, or may we deny by remaining in the class 
that refuses allegiance to him? Does Jesus here provide for 
any middle class; namely, those who neither deny nor con- 
fess? What is the teaching of Jesus elsewhere on this sub- 
ject? (Matt. 12: 30.) Name one who both confessed and 
denied Jesus. Why was the penalty attached to denial, in 
this case, remitted? (Matt. 26 : 75.) 

In a nation where popular feeling ran strong against Jesus, 
what consequences, in the home, would necessarily follow the 
confession of Christ by any member? (vs. 34-36.) Is it, or is 
it not, right to conceal our love for the sake of peace? (vs. 37, 
38.) How should the child of God meet the petty persecu- 
tions which he often suffers in his own home? What hope 
sustains him in the sacrifice of every earthly joy? (v. 39.) 
How does Jesus regard the treatment of his messengers? 
(v. 40.) What two classes among his messengers did Jesus 
indicate? (v. 41.) Into what classes may his messengers now 
be grouped? (Eph.4:11.) Wherein differs the work of the 
missionary, of the pastor, and of the teacher? What is the 
difference between teaching and preaching? Give a sample 
of Jesus’ preaching (Matt. 4:17). Give a sample of his 
teaching (Matt. 5: 2; 7: 29). How are we to treat all Jesus’ 
disciples? (v. 42.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. State the subject of the lesson. 2. 
Repeat the verse, “ Whosoever therefore shall confess.” 3. 
Repeat the verse, “ Whosoever shall deny.” 4. Show the 
difference between these verses. 5. In what ways may we 
confess Christ? 6. When and where will Christ confess his 
friends? 7. What ought I to deny, and what ought I not to 
deny? 8. How does religion set a man at variance? 9. Who 
are not worthy of Jesus? 10. How does love to God affect 
our love to our friends? 11. Explain why Jesus (thus early) 
speaks of a cross. 12. What is it for me to take my cross? 
13. What two kinds of life are referred to? 14. How can 
we lose by finding? 15. How can we find by losing? 16. 
How is the verse about finding and losing a paradox? 17. 
Show that we must love Jesus more than friends. 18. Show 
that we must love Jesus more than pleasure. 19. Show that 
we must love Jesus more than life. 20. What shall they 
receive who honor Christians? 21. Explain receiving a 
prophet in the name of a prophet. 22. To whom did Jesus 
speak the words of this lesson? 23. What duties are en- 
forced in this lesson? 24. What peace did Jesus bring? 25. 
What sword did Jesus bring? 26. Taketh “his” cross—why 
his cross, and not a cross? 27. Who shall in no wise lose 
his reward? 

Superintendents’ Questions.—1. He that findeth his life— 
2. And he that loseth his life for my sake— 3. He that 
receiveth you— 4. And he that receiveth me— 5. How 
should we receive a righteous man? 6. What reward shall 
we receive? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“T’m not ashamed to own my Lord.” 

* Jesus, and shall it ever be?” 

“ And must I part with all I have?” 

“ Am I a soldier of the cross?” 

“ When thou, my righteous Judge, shalt come.” 
“ Must Jesus bear the cross alone?” 

“ Dare to be a Daniel.” 

“ Who are these in bright array?” 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 


1, What is the title of our lesson? 2. What are some of 
the ways to confess Christ? 3. How will Jesus honor those 
who confess him? 4. Butif wedeny him? 5. In what ways 
can Jesus be denied? 6. After we confess Christ, what more 
are we todo? 7. And if we do not take up our cross and fol- 
low him, what then? 8. What does our lesson say about find- 





a true disciple to live in concealment? (Matt.5:14.) Name 





the Lord’s messengers? 10. What little thing can we do that 
shall insure a reward? 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_—_—_—. 
MARKING AND REWARDING 
PUNCTUALITY. 


In order to promote punctuality in your Sunday-school, 
you must note punctuality there. And having noted 
punctuality, it is well to indicate in some way, however 
simple, your appreciation of that attainment. Among 
the approved methods of noting punctuality is the punch- 
card system, not unlike that which is adopted by railway 
companies in the use of mileage tickets. A card is marked 
with the dates of the several Sundays of a quarter. The 
teacher or the secretary punches each date in its order 
for the attendance of the scholar holding the card. At 
the close of the quarter the card shows the measure of 
the scholar’s punctuality. Then is the time to make 
such recognition of attainment as may seem desirable to 
the school authorities. 

Mr. Charles L. Ziegler, the secretary of the Primary 
Department of the Highland Congregational Church 
Sunday-school, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, reports the 
successful working of a plan to include a noting of mis- 
sionary giving, as well as of punctuality, week by week. 
He says: 

“ Having tried for some time a modification of the 
punch-card system in our primary department of 175 
members with good results, we bring it to your notice, 
and we trust that if it shall seem meritorious, you will 
make it more widely known (if it is not already in 
general use). 

“ The idea of it is to secure more regular contributions 
as well as attendance, serving at once as a reminder 
before leaving home, and as an acknowledgment of its 
receipt afterward. The enclosed card will show the 
form used, 

“ We also give at the end of the quarter a certificate of 
membership and attendance (also enclosed), which is 
filled out and given in exchange for the punch-card, 
For those scholars who are present every Sunday during 
the quarter the certificate is printed in gilt, and the 
scholar’s name is written in with liquid gilding. 

“ Although the statement is not made on the card, the 
children plainly understand that the contributions thus 
made are given solely to missionary objects generally in 
the Sunday-school line. 

“ As before stated, the system has shown good results, 
the scholars being pleased and the contributions increased, 
and we hope others may find it equally useful.” 

The punch-card referred to is in this shape: 
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Please bring this card with you every Sunday, 
and have it punched; TWICE, if you can bring a 
, penny. ThenI will know how often you have 
come, and will give you a certificate, 
Miss H. M. EXMAN, Teacher, 
Primary Department. 
Highland Congregational Sunday-school. 
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The certificate, including picture of the Highland 
Church building, is in form as follows: 





SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN 





THIS CERTIFIES THAT 





Is a member of the 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
of the 


Highland Congregational Church Sunday-sthod, 


and has been present. 


BUT JESUS SAID, 


H. M. Exman, Teacher. 
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REVIEW HELPS. 


There is little danger of too much reviewing in Bible 
study. If the choice must be made, it would be better 
to have one week’s new study and twelve Sundays of 
review in every quarter, than to have thirteen Sundays 





ing life and losing it? 9. What reward have they who receive 


of new study without a review. Yet there are those 
who think that review Sunday is the least important 
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Sunday of the quarter. This, however, is not because 
they make so good use of new study, but because they 
use it to so little advantage. 

Hints of good plans of review are always welcome. 
In addition to those which have been given in these 
pages, here is a note from Mr. Edmund Yeigh of 
Toronto, Canada: 

“T notice you are discussing reviews. I have a Bible 
class, and have adopted the following review plan: At 
the close of each lesson I request one of the scholars to 
prepare a three-minute essay; and, on review Sunday, 
the reading of the dozen or more of these summaries is 
interspersed with the singing and other exercises. Not 
only are the quarter’s lessons thus epitomized and the 
ground, as a rule, well covered, but the mental exertion 
called for in their preparation, as well as the power of 
condensation brought out, are very beneficial to the 
essayists; while the essays themse!ves are instructive 
and helpful to the class before whom they are read.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Ee 


RECENT BOOKS FOR BOYS.* 


Books for boys take a wide range. Some are suited 
for the Sunday-school library, and some for week-day 
reading, while some call for mention only by way of cau- 
tion against putting them into the hands of those for 
whom they claim to be written, A brief description of 
a few of those of recent issue are named herewith, in 
order that teachers and parents can judge for themselves 
whether any of them, and which of them, are adapted 
to the needs of the boys for whom they are in any way 
responsible. 

Not in the least goody-goody, but wholly good in its 
way, is Ben Gilbert’s Victory, by Mrs. Susie A. Bisbee, 
who must have had boys of her own, Ben is an orphan, 
whose home, after his twelfth year, is with an uncle and 
aunt; and his victory is gained by overcoming the aunt’s 
established prejudice against boys, whom she considers 
in the light of irresponsible mischief-makers. While not 
strictly a religious story, the tone of this book is quite 
bracing and wholesome. 

Equally breezy and free from affectation is Minna Caro- 
line Smith’s The Boys of Cary Farm. Those who wish to 
know something of the vigorous life in an Iowa farm- 
er’s home, would do well to read this every-day record 
of the sayings and doings of a wide-awake, intelligent 
American family. Intended for boys from twelve years 
upward, it is also a book which girls would egjoy, and 
which parents would find suggestive. 

The very word “adventure” stirs the blood of the 
average ten-year-old; and Frank H. Converse, with his 
usual happy knack at selecting attractive titles, had this 
in mind when he wrote.The Adventures of Tad. Tad is 
a little man who picked up a satchel forgotten by a 
traveler in a Philadelphia railway station, and who had 
a number of strange ups and downs before he was able 
to restore it to its owner in an obscure village in Maine. 
The book is quite exciting, but tells nothing which might 
not easily have happened. If not a Sunday book, it is 
very good week-day reading. 

Less pleasing, because tinged with the melodramatic, 
is Only Me, by the Rev. Thomas L. Baily. It tells how 
a little waif, sheltered by a charitable patrolman, passed 
through several phases from bound-boy to successful 
merchant, thriving because of his honesty and good 
temper. The same author does better work in Possibili- 

* Ben Gilbert’s py iotaey By Mrs. Susie A. Bisbee, 714<4%% inches, 
illustrated, pp. 165. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

The Boys of Cary Farm. By Minaa Congiine Smith. 7%x4% 
pee illustrated, pp. vi, 818. Boston: D, Lothrop Company. 

The Adventures of Tad. By Frank H. Converse. "93 inches, 
illustrated, pp. 28). Boston : D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 

Only Me. By the Rev. Thomas L. Baily. 734x434 inches, pp. 296. 
Boston : D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.25. 

Possibilities. By the Rev. Thomas L. Baily. 95, OH inches, pp. 

Boston : D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.25 

Ned Melbourne’s Mission, and how he Discharged it. By A. Ree | 

beth Hillock. 7344x4 —_ illustrated, pp. 342. D. 
p Company. Price, $1.50 

Scapegrace Dick. By Frances M Peard. 5 inches, illus- 
trated, pp. 288. New York : Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.05. 

. Fightin the Sea ; or, Winter at the Life-Saving Station. By E. A. 

Ran THXO34 inches, illustrated, pp. 844. New York : Thomas 
Whittaker. rice, $1 


Who Saved the aot and The Man of the Family. By Jak. 
74x54 inches, pp. 403. New York : T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25. 
nett s Boy; or, Not Kith, but Kind. By Thomas Keyworth. 
bh Se notes, illustrated, pp. 177. London and New York: Fred- 
arne & Co. Price, $1.00. 
wie the King at Oxford : A tale of the Great Rebellion. By the 
Rev. A.J. Church. 7345} inches, illustrated, pp. 293. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. Price, $1.50. 


P Fare aeerend A eee Authors. By Sarah K: Bolton. TEAx8%6 inches, 
New York : T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 
oe ne Martyrs of Science. By mom C. Ewart. 7x5 inches, 


illustrated, pp. 224. New York : Thomas Whittaker. Price, 90 cents. 


The Girls’ Book of Famous Queens. By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. 
pax neem, illustraied, pp. 49. New York : T. Y. Crowell & Co. 





ties, a suggestive story for readers of all ages, more de- 
cidedly religious than the other, and in which we are 
shown the revolution wrought in a fishing-hamlet called 
Oarver Bay, by the faithful co-operative labors of a min- 
ister and a teacher. 

A. Elizabeth Hillock, in Ned Melbourne’s Mission, 
draws an interesting picture of a clergyman’s son, who is 
sent from his home in Missouri to be the companion and 
friend of a little New York cousin, Winifred, an only 
daughter, whose parents are obliged to go away from 
home, leaving her behind. She is willful, but lovable, 
and the boy’s Christian character is as conspicuous in 
Fifth Avenue as it had been in his own village. The 
keynote of this book is in Ned’s words that “ prayer is a 
power,” and it will please young people between twelve 
and twenty. 

A thoroughly wholesome, hearty book, without a dull 
chapter or an improbable incident, is Scapegrace Dick, 
from the pen of Frances Mary Peard, author of The Rose 
Garden. Dick is not a villainous boy by any means, 
only an unfortunately mischievous one whose frankness 
prevents him from avoiding the consequences of his not 
very bad pranks. No considerable portion of the book 
is devoted to recounting his wayward deeds; and the 
bright, truthful, generous boy holds the reader's interest 
from first to last, 

All boys who have been so fortunate as to visit a life- 
saving station in their seaside rambles, as well as those 
who have not had that pleasure, will enjoy the Rev. 
E. A. Rand’s Fighting the Sea; or, Winter at the Life- 
Saving Station. The hero of the story, young Walter 
Plympton, is a manly lad whose desire to become a surf- 
man ig gratified for a time, and he is fully instructed in 
the use of danger signals, life and surf boats, buoys, 
and all the appliances of a life-saving station. There is 
a thrilling deseription of a wreck in Mr. Rand’s graphic 
style. Although the book cannot be called religious 
throughout, yet it can hardly fail to prove an incentive 
to honest living. 

Stories founded upon fact are usually highly improb- 
able, and but for the author's affirmation of their truth- 
fulness, one would be inclined to characterize the two 
stories contained in Who Saved the Ship? by Jak, as 
unreal and visionary. The first of these stories, from 
which the book is named, is the history of a young boy 
who willfully leaves his mother and sister for the fancied 
pleasure of a life before the mast. Hard fare and severe 
discipline soon dispel his illusions, and he heartily wishes 
himself at home. At length, after suffering shipwreck 
and many other hardships, he makes his way to his 
mother, and finds that his noble sister has been the 
means of restoring the family fortunes. The Man of 
the Family is the title of the second story, which is full 
of Western life and push. It may be doubted whether 
many boys of sixteen possess the maturity of character 
and perseverance of Jerry Hendrick; but the account of 
the family migration to the West, where they take up a 
claim, the life in a dug-out, the escape from the bliz- 
zard, and the steady rise of studious Jerry from a farmer- 
boy to the position of an honored lawyer with state 
responsibilities in prospect, is likely to prove fascinating 
to young readers, and will create a longing in many an 
active brain to imitate the example of this wide-awake 
young hero. No attempt is made in either story to intro- 
duce the religious element. 

The story of a gentleman of reduced fortunes, who, 
dying, leaves his only child to the care of an humble 
Christian woman, and the boy’s advancement until he 
regains the position once held by the family, is neither 
new nor striking. Granny’s Boy, by Thomas Keyworth, 
is a fairly interesting book of this sort. The beautiful 
Christian character of Motty Dobbs, otherwise Granny, 
and her child-like trust in God in the midst of deep 
poverty and discouragement, are the most noteworthy 
points, and would class this with religious books. 

Writers of historical books for young people are suf- 
ficiently numerous, but few understand so well how to 
combine profit and pleasure as the Rev. A. J. Church. 
The events of With the King at Oxford are supposed to 
occur in the time of Charles I., and the hero, Philip 
Dashwood, recounts the stirring warfare, and the trial 
and execution of the King, from the standpoint of an 
eye-witness, in quaint and pleasing English. The nar- 
rator being of the King’s party, nothing is brought out 
in the line of religious sentiment. 

No better reading can be placed in the hands of young 
people than well-written biographical sketches of suc- 
cessful men and women. He is indeed a dull youth whose 
heart is not warmed to enthusiastic resolves as he reads 
of the brave struggles and heroic deeds of the world’s 
great men. The poor boy or girl whose soul is filled 
with longings for a life beyond his present condition, and 








who feels the stirrings of genius, is stimulated to renewed 
perseverance and greater fixity of purpose as he reads of 
those who have made their way in the midst of darkness 
and discouragements. 

Three books of this sort are before us, of equal inter- 
est to boys and to girls, and of high moral, though not 
religious, tone. Mra. 8. K. Bolton easily attracts maden 
by her easy, graceful style; and she understands the human 
element in her audience well enough to make the very 
best selections when preparing works of this kind. In 
Famous American authors, she gives the principal events 
in the lives of Emerson, Longfellow, Irving, Prescott, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, Lowell, Higginson, Stedman, Stod- 
dard, Howells, Aldrich, R. W. Gilder, Carleton, Cable 
Mark Twain, and 0. D. Warner. We meet these authors 
in their homes and their libraries, learn of their methods 
of composition, their tastes and individual peculiarities, 
and all the choice gossip which no cyclopedia furnishes, 
and which we always long to know of a writer whose 
thoughts have moved us to mirth orsadness. The method 
of treatment is somewhat monotonous, and the careless 
separation of relative clauses from their subjects is 80 
constant as to be annoying. But the author’s enthusi- 
astic hero-worship at each shrine that she visits, throws 
a charm over all her work, and we forget minor points of 
criticism. One rises from the perusal of this work with 
a new zest in living, and the determination to do his best, 
whether in exalted or in lowly station. The portraits of 
authors are, in the main, very good. 

A smaller work, by Henry C. Ewart, called Heroes and 
Martyrs of Science, brings us into the companionship of 
some of the greatest minds of past centuries. Of especial 
interest are the stories of Columbus, of Roger Bacon, of 
Galileo, and of John Kepler. The sketches are agree- 
ably divided into short chapters; and though the subject- 
matter is very much, and very happily, condensed, yet a 
surprising amount of information is contained in the few 
pages devoted to each character. The child who reads 
of these heroes will long to know something more of- 
them than can be found in this little book, and he may 
thus receive an impulse toward noble living which shalb 
be of lasting benefit. 

From struggling authors, inventors, and discoverers, it 
is a long step to the homes of royalty. But all true 
American children will agree in thinking that, if esti- 
mated by results, the men of genius do not suffer in com- 
parison with the famous sovereigns of the world. The 
Girls’ Book of Famous Queens is written in the charm- 
ing and enlivening style of Lydia Hoyt Farmer's other 
works for young people, and is interesting from cover to 
cover. She chooses her subjects from all countries and 
all ages of the world, and passes from Semiramis and 
the Carthaginian Dido, from Egypfian Cleopatra and 
haughty Zenobia, to Catharine of Russia, the Empress 
Josephine, and Queen Victoria. Historical events are 
thus invested with a new charm, and these excellent 
books ought to prove helpful to children who are finding 
historical study irksome and unprofitable. 





One of the pleasantest facts in recent literary history 
is the activity of several eminent English and American 
authors who have passed the age of threescore and ten. 
In Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Our Hundred Days in 
Europe, there is an intellectual alertness and a mental 
playfulness which any young writer might envy. The 
author’s preceding book, A Mortal Antipathy, was bril- 
liant in parts, but tedious and unsatisfactory as a whole, 
—a result due not to senility, but to Dr. Holmes’s very 
uncertain and unequal powers as a novelist. The pleas- 
ant, though slight, personal records and sketches com- 
posing the present volume are readable throughout; and 
the genial book, while lacking the philosophy of Emer- 
son’s English Traits, and the intense insight of Haw- 
thorne’s Our Old Home, proves that something is yet 
left in England for sight-seers and chroniclers to put 
between covers, without the result of mere repetition. 
It is to be hoped that the volume will not be the literary 
Ultima Thule of its distinguished writer. (854 inches, 
cloth, pp. 329. Boston: Houghton, Mifliin, & Co. 
Price, $1.50.) 


To review with severity so pretty and unpretending a 
little book as Mr. Ernest De Lancey Pierson’s Society 
Verse by American Writers would be to break a butterfly 
ona wheel. Vers de société has its place in literature,— 
a place as legitimate as that of the epic, the idyl, or the 
lyric of the heart. Praed and Thackeray are hardly 
likely to displace Tennyson and Longfellow, but their 
pretty verse is very welcome in certain moods. The 
present collection would seem to show, however, that 
American additions to this division of verse are of trifling 
merit, measured even by relative standards. The editor 
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has scoured the field, but has found no 
Praed or Thackeray,—not even a Dobson 
or Locker. Our greater bar passing 
away, and too many of would-be 
followers are flitting aimlessly to and fro. 
The future of American poetry will be a 
great one, but it will not be burdened by 
the names of the young gentlemen and 
ladies here represented—with the possible 
exception of Mr. Aldrich. (644 inches, 
cloth, pp. ix, 145. New York: Benjamin 
I. Bell. Price, $1.25.) 


Mrs. Mulock-Craik, whose death gives 
added interest to her latest writings, al- 
though not a great writer,was, on the whole, 
8 pleasurable story-tellerand guide. Her 
latest book, reprinted from the pages of 
Yhe English Illustrated Magazine, is An 
Unknown Country ; to wit, Ireland. Mrs. 
Craik certainly makes good her claim 
that too little is known of a land of which 
Englishmen write and speak so constantly 
and earnestly ; and her pictures of Irish 
life and scenery, especially at the north of 
the island, are not mere repetitions of what 
previous travelers have told us. She im- 
partially describes the nobleness and the 
race errors of the Celts; demands that 
England really know Ireland before 
further trying to govern it; and closes 
with a little story to the effect that “a 
’andful of ’elp is worth a cart-load of 
pity.” The book is handsomely printed 
and bound, and fully illustrated by F. 
Noel Paton, whose pictures very clearly 
show the inferiority of English to Ameri- 
can wood-cut designers and engravers. 
. (9X7 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. x, 238. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 
$2.50.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 








platform and his management of the 
Northampton Bible Class give him ease in 
his explanations. He questions his class 
frequently, and expects them to answer 
readily. He keeps them interested, though 
he may not warm up to any special mag- 
netic fervor. He governs his audience 
successfully, and knows how to tip over 
any aspirant on the floor who would like 
to come up, and in close contact wrestle 
through an hour of dreary, desultory dis- 
cussion. Unpretentious, evangelical, sim- 
ple, while scholarly, are his comments on 
the lesson. He leaves this impression 
with his class, that the great end of teach- 
ing is the developing of character in the 
scholar, character shaped after that 
supreme model, Jesus Christ. As litera- 
ture is not always reverent, not always 
pure, and still less frequently is it Chris- 
tian in the sense of making the reader 
Christ-like, it is extremely gratifying to 
find in one who is a master in literature 
one that is also a disciple of Jesus. 





WEEK OF PRAYER FOR 
YOUNG MEN. 


There is now a special week of prayer 
for well-nigh. every form of Christian 
activity among men or among women, or 
among men and women. As Christians 
were formerly called on to consider the 
memory of some saint of olden time, 


every day in the year. 


almost every day in the year, now they are 
asked to offer special prayer for some asso- 
ciation of living and earnest workers almost 


JACK THE FISHERMAN 


Seems to me the strongest temper- 
ance story of owr time, Te iss 
FRANCES E. WILLARD 


It is one of the most arthatic and 
powerful temperance stories ever 
written. I wish it might be dis- 
tributed by the million copies, says 
Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


* Only Miss PHELPS could 
write it.’’ 


Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & C0,, Boston, 


HRISTMAS 
SELECTIONS, 


Nos. 1 and 2, compiled by E. 8. a A.M. 
h contains fresh recitations for holiday occa- 
sions. Only book of its kind. Very popular last year 
better this year. Each 48 pages. paper. Postpaid, 15 
cts. Bound in one, 25 cts. Pak your bookseller for it. 


At the eo Manger. 


A Service of Bong Response, and Recitation for 
Christmas time. eine Rev. E.8. LORENZ. For use 
with or without tat eaux and costumes. Original in 
design, full of devotion. Handsome, 16 pages. Prices 
very low: Each, 5 cts. ; per doz., 50 cts. } 5 per 100, $3.25, 
postpaid ; per 100, express unpaid, $3.00, 


Christmas Cheer, No. 2. 


A collection of new music for schools, choirs, quar- 
tettes, soloists, etc. Same size and price as“ At the 


Rene above may be had from booksellers gener- 


ally, from Ward Drummond, New York. or 
from the publisher, W. J. SEEUEY, Dayton, O. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Parish Problems 


EDITED BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 


IS NEEDED BY 








Pee * Sa 
CONVENTION CALENDAR 
FOR 1887. 

Ontario, provincial, at London......... Oct. 25-27 
Quebec, provincial, at Montreal......Oct. 28, 29 


New Hampshire, state, at Whitefield...Nov. 1-3 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence..... Nov. 8, 9 





GEORGE W. CABLE AS A BIBLE- 
CLASS TEACHER. 


BY THE RRY- E, A, RAND. 


There is the legder of the Sunday after- 
noon Bible class in Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton, coming forwatd to the desk to lead 
the great audience of teachers in their 
study of the coming Sunday-school lesson. 
Not only is the audience curious to see 
who will lead the class, but an atmosphere 
of literary interest atiends this successor of 
Dr. Meredith. That is George W. Cable. 
As one looks up to the desk, his thoughts 
hurry away to Grande Pointe, to the land 
of the creeping bayous and dusky cypresses, 
and he sees Sidonie stealing down the vil- 
lage street while the schoolmaster looks 
out from the rough tobacco-shed where he 
expects to give instruction to his docile 
flock, and especially to Sidonie, with her 
“great brown frightened eyes.” 

The author of Grande Puinte is a very 
different looking leader from Dr. Meredith. 
Cable lacks the large, magnetic physique 
of his predecessor, lacks the full, energetic 
voice rolling round Tremont Temple as if 
on wheels, And how does Cable look? 
The maker of Creole fiction is straight but 
slender, and only of the average height. 
His voice lacks weight, is pitched high, 
but has a certain very penetrative quality, 
so that he is easily heard in the big 
audience-room. His aspect is that of the 

- scholar, and his forehead is full and high, 
and suggests resources accumulated for an 
emergency. His talk is without any pre- 
tense. He sends well-chosen words out 
from the string of his exegetical bow, and 
his arrows follow one another without any 


The week from November 13 to Novem- 
ber 19 inclusive is designated as the week 
of prayer for young men. A Committee 
of the International Convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations sends out a 
circular appeal to pastors, in reminder of 
this day, in which are the following sug- 
gestions as to its observance: 


We hope that you may find it convenient to 
join with other pastors in preaching on Sun- 
day morning, November 13, a sermon intended 
to increase an interest in special effort for the 
salvation of young men. Such sermons, while 
not announced for and addressed to young men, 
have often stimulated effort.on their behalf 
which has caused them practically to result in 
far greater benefit to young men than have 
many of the eloquent appeals and addresses 
made to this class directly. 
‘The following topics may be of use to you 
during this week : 
Monday, November 14: Victory Depends on 
Prayer as Much as on Activity (Exod. 17 : 
8-13; Matt.26:41). Tuesday, November 15: 
A Good Reason to be of Good Courage (Deut. 
20: 1-4, 8). Wednesday, November 16: Suc- 
cess Through Reliance upon God (2 Chron. 13 : 
1-18). Thursday, November 17: A Sevenfold 
Promise of God to His People (Exod. 6 : 6-8). 
Friday, November 18: Immediate Answer to 
Praise and to Prayer (2 Chron. 5: 13, 14; 7: 
1-3). Saturday, November 19: Man’s Prayer 
Answered in God’s Way (Deut. 3 : 23-29; Matt. 
17 : 1-4). 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
112,500 copies, exclusive of copies used either 
as samples or for the filling of three months’ trial 
subscriptions, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a wniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. Ali advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 











awkward gaps. His training on the lecture- 


Ministers, Elders, Deacons, Trustees, 


will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 


Choristers, Organists, Choir-members, 
Sunday-school Workers, and 


Everybody in Every Church. 


Send for descriptive circular and our very 
liberal terms. Sold by subscription only. 


Address Tor Century Co. 
33 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
DO you 
want good ublishers. Write for our Cata- 
ogue b fi any 


long oe efore orderin 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY ! 


LIBRARY 
D. R. NIVER Pub. Co.,] BOOKS? 


““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NO. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET. 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLDEN TEXT DESIGNS. 


Send for descriptive circular and p 
WM, H. HART, JK., 242 Chestuucser Phila. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


UNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS should 

send to P. F. Van Kveren, 116 Nassau St., N. Y., 
for free samples of his library numbers, 
gummed and perforated. Also the paper book 
eovers that can be adjusted so that it Fitsanybook, 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 





If so, we have some of the best 
Sunday-school books at great- 
ly reduced prices,—all of the 
































CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 
THE GIFT BY GRACE, 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 


more copies, 2 cents each. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





upon the regular rates. 


THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. Less than 
100 copies at same rate. No extra charge for 
postage. One sample copy, 5 cents; five or 


Glad Hallelujahs 


“Is Sweney & Kirkpatrick's best 
and freshest song book.” This 
is what we hear on every hand, 
We'll tell you why this is so. 
The book has had the benefit 
of the authors’ personalsupervi- 
sion. They have watched every 
detail. In consequence we havea 
superior book of Gospel songs, 
especially adapted to Churches 
or Scheols. Procure a copy. 

By mail, 35 cents. By express, $3.60 per doz.; 


$30 per roo. Further inducements to Schools, Churches 
and Evangelists. Write us, 


T. T. Tasker, Sr., Pusrrsuer, 
921 Arcu St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





*The Newest Church Hymn 
Book, and the Best. 


aeemementtes: 1.” 





By the Rev. Drs. Roswell D. Hitchcock, 
meebags Eddy,and Lewis W. Musge. 
aay” Send for tetarnable &pecimen copies : 
Church Edition, $1.20. Chapel Edition, 75c. 
Pew Fdition, 60c. Pocket Edition, 45e. 
Address: A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., New York. 


THE TWO BEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING 
BOOKS IN THE FIELD. 








Joyful Lays. Giad Refrain. 
$30 per 100 Copies; $25 per 100 Copies; 
36 cts. each by Mail.| 30 cts. each by Mall. 


Rar Sent for examination on re on receipt of price. Specimen 
pares free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., N. Y. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicageo. 

For Sabbath-school or Y. P. Meeting, 
the BEST hymn-book is 


TEMPLE TRIO. 


Sweney and Kirkpatrick, Editors. 
Music, $9.00 per dozen (a 8: (a soranie copy by mail, 85 
cents); Hymns, $15.00 per 100. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 10is ARCH STREET, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


YMNS ‘TUNES 
zz CHILDREN Stuken 


noe nel. Endorsed b: ell who have seen it. Bend 
Ps. sample copy. ‘Music and Wor were only, 


0) 
id. “ 
Pnsie oo by. postpaid - 30 30 # Perh nale copy. postpaid . Fit 


INO. B. RUE, Pa Pablisher, 438. 4th St., Philada 


5 eee (ha A Rse:Ves) 3 


NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL. 


‘action Guaranteed. Specimen co r COV. 25c., 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St rhs i yes York, 


“THE WONDROUS BIRTH,” 
“JOYOUS SOUNDS,” | 2,"s:2"4 


BEAVERSON. 
by STERRITT. Two beautiful Christmas services, 
Price, each, Se. frame tak en. W. H. BONER &CO., 
Publishers, No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Seen HALLELUJAH 


Specimen a itt LMORE ROB, 
Pablishers, 185 Cincinnati, Ohio. 



























ELCOME SONGS for Sunday-schools, 

Words and music, costs but $5.00 per 100 copies, 
Large enough collection for any school. Four separate 
numbers issued. Send for sample copies. 5 cents for 


each number. F. H. REVELL, Publisher, Chicago. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
Roe. putea ng anthems. 
E JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, o. 


THE XMAS STORY 


A new eight-page service of Scripture, responsive 
reading, recitation, and so song. $2.00 per 100, postpaid. 
Sample free. A full line of Xmas services and carols. 
Send to us for samples of any or all that you yr A ad- 
vertised, and thus save time and money. Price nts 
sone, 98 oe = for 25 cents. Quantities at puplicheas? 
owe 


GO0DENOUGH & WOGLOM, 122 Nassau St., New York. 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of presenting 
Sunday-school scholars with a phe A card has en- 

















couraged us to issue four pretty desi Price, $3.00 
per 100, postpaid. Sample set of o four d ns 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 

WARD & DRUMMOND, 

116 Nassau Street, New York City. 
Then send sample k- 
25 cts. to us, Do you use age of 70 dif- 
and we will REWARD CARDS 2?j ferent ones. 
send you a 


D. BR. NIVER PUB. CO., Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ 





Aids and souvenirs for the children. 

Something new.Send10c.for samples 
latest a ee of Xmas, New Year, 
Birt iter, S.S. souvenirs, etc, 








1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa, 





CARDS. 


G. 8. Vibbert ¢ & Co., Clintonville, Ct, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Utes. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
New York City. W.D. Kerr .Secretary. 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers, and to tform no others. 


ISHOPTHORPE, a boardin:-school for girls, 
Bethlehem, i Pr repares for colleges, Twentieth 
year opens Sept. 14, F. I, WALSH, Principal. 


G® OLDEN HILL SEMINARY, for Young La- 
dies, Bridgeport, Conn. For circulars, address 
the Principal, 














Ist EMILY NELSON. 


M*® BOGARDUS, Home School for 
. a Bn 4035 C hestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 
Fifteenth year begins Sept. 22. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lilus- 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston, 











CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla. The 
a pose of this Institution isto give in the delight- 

ful climate of Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England schools. 
Send for catalogue to J. F. ForBEgs, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 


SAUAHBRAH ORIENTAL 


Entertainments. “The most novel attraction and the 
wittiest man ever on the platform.” ORIENTAL 
LECTURE BUREAU, 50 W, 23d St., New York. 


COLEMAN NATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS COLLEGE, Newark, N. J. 
Cheapest and Best Course of Busi- 
ness Trainin 5 in the World, Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 
. For Coming etc., address 
*OOLEM AN, President. 


MT. BEACON ACADEMY 
FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, X.Y. 


LA Select Home School, 
b J. BRED | SMITH, A. M. 
- Principal, 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMT, 


nats sian year opensS oe 
LITARY COLLEG 
Degrees ty mci il mugineerin P 
Arehitecture. 




















aoe O 

Prepara' ieee 4 Course. uperior Lap gh y System, 
Fie B Technical Instruction by able FES- 
SORS. Best Moral, Mental, and Physical Trainin 


COL. THEO, HY ATT, Presiden 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
rasa TRE MEY, Di WORDEN, 


““ STAMMERINC,” 


STUTTERING, and all Defects of aperch, 
Permanently Cured 

Mr. Edwin 8. Johnston. DEAR SIR :—In reply to your 
letter, I will be very glad to give you the testimonial 
asked for. I neversaw worse stammerers than some 
of those you brought to me, and the cure that was 
beg - upon them was very rapid and truly wore. 

am willing to say this in writing, or tell it 
any one who b may call upon me, 
: WANAMAKE 








Yours truly, Ku OHN 
y Hall Square, Philadelphia, 
on full particulars ie soultengointe from former pupils, 


Institute: llth and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. WILSON, M.D., M.B.C.S. Ens.) 138 
e Boylston St., Boston, Mass., says: “* Mrs. E. 
Gon e has exnlained to me her method of OVER- 
ING STAMMERING, and shown me two 
pint ae of her work. I am more than pleased to 
commend her to the confidence of those suffering 
from this affliction.’’ For full particulars address 
MRS. E. J. E, THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass. 











~ The Lothrop Magazines, besides giv- 
ing pleasure each in its way, are a help 
to both parents and chil ren. Baby- 
land, 50 cents a year to Wide Awake, 
$2.40: five of them. Samples of all 
for 15 cents; any one for 5. D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER. 
04 Beautiful COLORED Pictures a Year. 
teacher of an infant class 
wir dy ms us their name,and number 
t 7 in class, can havethis paper for one 
freenn 4 or all their scholars 
—_—_ copies to all upon 
apr cation. Address, 
LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER, Albany, N.Y. 
AXEL GUSTAFSON, the great English reformer, says: 
“The Voice (N. Y.) has Gecom ° ont 
THE LEADING TEMPERANCE JOURNAL OF 
THE WORLD. 


I feel compelled to declare it the ablest agitator of the 
drink question ever published.” 8 pages. $1.00a year. 


RATED. Thebest,pur- 
est, brightest, cheap- 
est, & most attractive 
paper for young peo- 
ple will be sent 6 mos. 
on trial, from July to 


December, for 15 ets. Address Box 3,470, New York. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR, 2 §:.S:ctGso"* dee 

ful, interesting, practical. 

Editorials, expository notes, primary teac ‘ings, what 

can I do? central pore = pa golden text illustrations, 
| bee poy Plans, ~~ people’s meetings. 6c, copy. 

nd 60c, for a y oan 5 Morrow, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Thelargest teouianiocs of any 
periodical in the world.  **’Th 
Phila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 


“nal ona Practical Housekee oper. °° AG Sa: 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB. CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


OMPLETE GUIDE TO FANCY WORK 
FREE to any one sending 25 cents in stamps or 
money fora six months’ trial subscription to Farm and 
Home. Book contains64 pages & 500 illustrations, Club 
of five, $l. FARM AND HOME, Springfield, Mass, 


SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 





























20 Centsa Year. Send for sample copy. 
_Howard Gannett Pub. Co... Boston, Mass. 


Helps lisse 
GOLDEN TEXT SYMBOLS. 


geoa > Six C 18 for SAMPILE SET and price list. 
b.cnGRLE. 354 Fourth Ave, x. ¥. 














LOOK AT THE PRICE OF IT 


But shut your eyes to it, till you have examined the quality. It’s all-wool 


and very strong. 


Unless you do, we’re afraid you’ll think it is a low grade of 


cloth, by the price. It’s as good as a big advertisement for us to every man who 


gets it. He can’t forget how good it is. 


We took all the manufacturer made last year, with all his looms at it. We 


sold it to a good many of you. 


We get all he makes this year again, Last year’s customers are after it. 


We expect to sell all he can make. 


Men’s Suits, $12.00; Men’s Overcoats, $10.00. 


Send for samples. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAE HAGEL, 


Sixth and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 





PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST C0. 


Capital, 500 


322 Chestnut St. 


ooo. 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


O/ MORTGAGES reicReies werriattewuatercesteee 


ount of the m 


OS tay Sarees INTEREST A ‘ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


OFO.D.KRUMBHAAR, Ver eet e ee 


neg 
e Capital o the © Compan 


RiJiey wun IN, 


poo epee Fike f ie. ce vis | 





400 Choice Recitations and Readings 


bones in handsome rs r cores, mailed to any address, 
P soaps even hy hosraph pa y 


paid, ror 30 cents in stam This book 
dress 


ing, and we guarantee satisfaction or will refund the money. 
"Ss. 8S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 57 Rose Street, New York. 





STATIONERY sali 
FREE! 





We design, engrave, and stamp monograms or addresses on all writing 
paper bought of us. Send 10e. tor = ompe book of elegant corres- 
pape ye paper, engraving, cards, e Se 

r to act as our agent. AMERICAN SEAL CO., Meriden, Ct. 


inducements for clubs 








NOW READY! 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER : 
MOUNT TACOMA. Illustrated. Dr. C. D, Hendrick- 


NOVEMBER. Poem. Helen Chase. 

OLIVIA DELAPLAINE, XIIL., XIV. Illustrated. 
Edgar Fawcett, 

THE ENTERPRISE AND THE BOXER. Poem. 
Illustrated, ie AND PY. 

PAU HAYN® . AND HIS POETRY. Illustrated. 


a Thomps 
THE GRAND ARM MY OF THE REPUBLIC. Gen. 
Lucius Foire child, With his portrait. 
= os ISTENING OF AMERICA. Abby Sage 


rdson. 
AUTUMN FLOWERS. Sarah F. Goodrich and 


Edith M. Thomas. 
LITERATURE. Jul'an Hawthorne. 
THE UNKNOWN IN RELIGION, &. be! Rossiter. 
HOUSEHOLD ART. Illustrated. Jennie June. 
A LESSON IN HUMANITY. With six illustrations 
by F. Bellew. 








Bouna Volume, with Index, 75 cents. 


The six numbers, May to October, 1887, trimmed or 
untrimmed, may be exchanged for a bound voiume, 
as follows: Cloth, plain top, 75 cents; cloth, gilt 


Ps . 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE CO., 
749 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Send 10 cents for our Art Catalogue describing the 
set of pictures called 


Christ in Art. 


and a list of 10,009 photocraphs of works of art and 
foreign views published by us. Pretty, inexpensive 
med _ pictures, collections of photographs, and 
panels tor the holidays. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
338 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
A MARVEL of convenience. Thatis what the best 


S$ 8S. workers say of H. R, Clissold’s 
Pocket Lessons for Sunday-schools. 5, 10, l5e. 


PENGERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


ESTABLISHED 1860, 


USED BY THE BEST PENMAN, 
aa ee gel 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN &00. TRADER MEY 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turouenout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-I878. 












































& ‘or 40 ts. 
CONN. NOVELTY CO., Meriden, Ct. 








TATEN INLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 
k lishment. Bar RETT, NEPHEWS, & Co,,5 &7 
John St., N. Y.; i7 N. st sth St St.,'Phila,; 43 N, Charles st. 

t. Dresses dyed and without ripping. Sen 
Secivenies andosieniian Mention this paper, 





NGRAVED CARDS BY MAIL 


Our Engraving Department offers unequalled 
facilities for Wedding and beat oe. En- 
graved Plate and Cards, nd for 
rample Sheet. 


RITING PAPERS BY MAIL 


We sell all grades of Weitio Papers by the 
Pound. Itis the cheapes way to buy. You get 
pearly double the quantity the than A A quire 


same money. pers and 
LatestSt vies. Send for Sample Book. 4 


WIEADINe stariosins, ’ 92? Arch Street. 
ARE YOu PAPER BY MAIL. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for 
our complete set of samples, 
representing more than 
Q UT 0 F | 250 VARIETIES 
which we sell 


BY THE POUND 


from 15 cents upwards. 
? SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
(O'd Stand Ward & Gay,) 


Stationers, Engravers, & Printers, 
Mall rates, 16 c, per .. 178 to 184 Devonshire 8t., 
Express otten cheaper. ton, Mase. 


I OWKST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 

4d EO ap. pat pe direct from mills to the consumer, 

sheets of paper and envelopes. with prices and 

abi r of sheets to a pound, sent on receiptof 15 — 
H. H. Cantus & KaRRIOK, 3 Beacon on Street, Bos 


COPY YOUR LETTERS IN i 


BUSHNELL'S PORTABLE COPYING BOOK, 


Sold by all stationers and by ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
47 South 4th St., Phila. Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid. 


T Newepe 3. Circular a. $3. 

T Newspape r size, $44, ‘ 2 tame 

ome J om, printed directions, 

iu Wise stamps for sennvegee 
m CARDSESS%: type, cards, d&c,, to lac 
ry. Kelsey & Co.,Meriden, Cu 


PATTERN FREE. 

DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, the 
greatest of all family magazines, 
will make every lady reader of this 
paper a handsome prevent. 

Cut out this slip and enclose it be- 
fore Jan. 1 (with a two-cent stamp 
for return posiage) to W, Jennings 
Demorest, 15 East {4th Street, New 
York, and you will receive by re- 
turn mail a full-size pattern, lilus- 
trated and fully described, of this 
JACKET (worth 25c). 

Cross out wie neil the size de- 
sired. Bust, 34 % 

While Demorest’s is not a Fashion 
Magazine many oy pose it to be, be- 
cause its Fashion partment, like 
all its other departments, is so per- 
fect. You really get a dozen maga- 
zines in one, for $2.00 per year. 



































This Label Is on the Best Ribbon Made, 


390 Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice 
SampleCards for zc, ML Pub.Co.,Cadiz,Ohio, 











AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 





Office in Company's Building, 


308 and 310 a STREET, og pee 


Cash Capital... . $500,000.0 
Reserve for Re. 

all other claims, 1,248,984.44 
Gurpine over all Liabilities...... 552,874.22 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 
meme Caney 


DIRECTO. 
Thos. H. > pmmmmmnat Alexander pieeie, 
John T. Lew Charles P, Pero’ 
Israel deere Jos. E. ‘diilin ham, 
Pemberton 8. 4 nae Welsh, Jr., 
has. 8. Whelen. 











THOMAS H. Qn) Prest. 
LICHARD MARIS, S, Secretary. 


KANSAS: CITY. 
Shares $100 each 


CNICKERBOCKER HEIGHTS. SYNDICATE, 


4s meemty safe investment which will return over 
oes in less than one year. 

ve just secured a tract of the finest und in 
the pF limits of Kansas City, in the midst of the 
fashionable residence section, at a gree at bargain, and 
are organizing a syndicate to handle it. We will plat 
and sell off in lots. The pro oF can easily be sold 
in parcels to make @ net pro’ recent 3a eve’ 
a jar invested in the a ee N ares, $100. 

. The certificate is Sul paid. non-assessable, and 
fs transferable. It draws 8# interest from.date “ot is 
sue, and also entitles the holder to receive such pro- 
portion of % of the net profits as the amount of the 
certificate shall bear to the entire sum in the syndi- 
date. We retain the remaining }s as compensation 
for our services, §& re shares at once by romeo 
New York draft for amount of shares wanted, 
are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 


522 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


REFERENCES: 
The Bradstreet Commercial Agency. 
R. G. Dun & Co.’s 6 
Banks and merchants of Kansas City. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE Co., 


LAWRENCE, KA 
Cantar ully paid), $260,000, yan Ar i.008.78 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, os hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 gor Cent Cuaranteed. Also 
and 15 year Cent Cold f Debenturepe 
Lach Series o Bebenctires of $100. is secured by 
first mortg: r $105,000 (on land a wk two and 
one-half to fv ve times the hoes med = the nortgare) 
held in trust by the America an 
pany of N. Y.; and also by our aid mm p Capital ap ond 
Assets, of over THREE QUARTERS of a MIE 
I'welve years experience. More than 2,000 investors an 
testify to the promptness, get, and soritaction of 
their investme New Mice, 137 Broadway, 
. C. Hine & Son, vy Alban L pha Office, Tweddle Bulldiny, 
5. = = ES Bull & Co., Agts. ‘ton Office, 34 School Streei, 
rocks, TA Ty "send foe ‘Pamphlets, Forms and Full 
M. PERKINS, Seeretary, LAWRENCE, KAN. 


Philadel ry OMee: 162 Sonth Soyo st. 
NK SKINNER, Agen 


AK EY Vv EW, CLAY COUNTY 


| ote beautiful 
ingele Pe @ inside. and #15 for we ae 
pia o 

















Vbuy 8 ative cere tract tor an orange grove or truck 
an pay i antl inetal mwemaneten> 

ety he store, t ollice, hote ut and ba 
house, Masun hells and s numbe rivate re=i- 


pr 
dences already built. Migh rolling land. Pure water: 


perfect health. Gene os get . mop 4 oe 
i and railroads (enclose 
hom, Lu tlm Co. P.O, Box 158, Mecksonvitie, Fis Fila. 


The KANSAS TRUST and BANKING Co, 


OF ATCHISON, KANSAS, 
President, Senator JOHN J. INGALLS. 


Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, semi-annual interest 
compo | ayable at the Chatham National Bank, 
New Yo No loans made in the extreme West. 
Send for particulars to 


Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 
R. M. MANLEY, General Manager. 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 13840 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOuU HAVE LIVED AND WO 

For example of its operation address the a 
giving your age. 
BANKING in all branches. Interest on time 
deposits. BONDS municipal, 

railroad, and other investments. 8S. A. KEAN 


CO., 100 Mafeag! ey ie St., Chicago. New York office, 
United Bank Building. 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 




















PENNSYLVANIA INVESTORS will please 

note that A. A. Dinsmore, Esq., Stroudsburg, is 
state agent for the UNION SECURITY CO., 
Emporia, Kansas. ‘This company always com- 
plies with the law. Itssecuritiesare unqualifiedly safe, 








LORIDA. Escape sickness and cold. Three 

tourist hotels, coliege, refined Northern soctety. 

High, healthful pine land, Noswamps. Orange oves, 
houses, and lands for sale. DeLand, Box 1 ey 





ext week of the 
eee INVESTMENT co. (Capital $600,000). 
Guaranteed Loans. 
448 Gov Ped KL Me converted to -fopbte ipoome and 
capitalize pre: 150 Nassau St, (mention paper) 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES i# published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage : 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for or number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents). 
CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and halt price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than ten. . 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, Lye renewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS, By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
schoo! is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
pages be accompanied by a statement that the num- 

er of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 

ut that the number of copies ordered must not be 
ess than the full number of teachers, Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required nur-ber. Any number of 
copies in excess of tne required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time, Zeachers belonging to the 
same household may be as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school, For 
example: If there are seven veachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 

ur copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
acriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony, time during the past two years. 

‘he feet vg Red a subscription from one member of 
a household another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, , for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a yoexege to one ad 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers for a 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 








where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one t-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 


be sent acoersing’y. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever the number of copies taken entitles it, 
-~ the name of the school should be mentioned in 

e order, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


Petivecribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All add should includ 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige — isher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertisin th 

. Could be made than that for se™ring a fair trie of the 
per. A new su “ie entitled to the ha 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invaria’ My be discontinued at fie 
expiration of the subseription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one tssue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 











Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive ae or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for ‘The Sunda hool Times the paper to 
be sent, id, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
acribers) at the following rates 

lto4 copies, 0s. 
“  5tod a= 
10 copies and ufiwaris, 78.6da, “ 


To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
jae A ey singly so the Lo A a addresses, or in a 

one ress, whic’%ver may erred 

y the subscribers. 7 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadel 
P. 0. Box 1550. . eae 


ERTISING RATE 


ADV 
#1.00 rm AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 








to the followings discounts: 
DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT, 
On cagpes qmonnging to 98 . ° > bper ch 

“ + ‘. . * 15 + 
“ “ BOO. 320 * 
sg « 7. . 1a.“ 
. i 1000. ,. . “ 
ps » 1,500. . .35 “ 
+ “ — 
2 3. Big: 
“ “ & 


wo. . . 
An advertiser is entitled io the highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
in any one year will secure. 


DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 


On orders for 2 insertions ° 5 per ct. 
oe “ : “ te 4 “ 
“ “33 «& . im 
“« + 20 a . 23 . 
oe “ 26 oe be > 30 
“ “ 39 7 Md i“ 0 a 
“ “ 52 “ > = a” C 


No advertisement of less than 5 iines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 

Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


ns about advertising to 
SSOCIATION, Phi 


Address al) communica’ 
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Beware 
dlers, 






Is better than any soap ; handier, finer, more effec- 
tive, more of it, more for the money, and in the 
\ form of a powder for your convenience, 

it were, the fabric in one hand, the dirt in the other, 
and lays them apart—comparatively speaking, wash- 
ing with little work. 

As it saves the worst of the work, so it saves the 
worst of the wear. 
makes them old before their time ; it is rubbing and 
straining, getting the dirt out by main strength. 

For scrubbing, house-cleaning, washing dishes, 
windows and glassware, Pearline has no equal. 


Takes, as 
It isn’t the use of clothes that 


of imitations, prize packages and ped- 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 








Afford the best and chea 
Schools, and are equally a’ 
when well managed, always PAW 


especially for a person of small ca 


TEREOPTICONS AND MACIC LANTERN 


of be ‘t Teachi 
cable for PULAR’ 





5 Ie Colleges, School :,and Sunday- 
LUSTRATED LEcTU RES, which, 


ELL, asthe givingof PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS isavery 
PROFITABLE BSvsinEess, 


al. MAGIC LANTERNS and STEREOPTICONS for Heme 
Amusement; VIEWS iljustrating every subject of Art, Science, History, Religiva, and Travel. 


aa@- SEND for our 152-page illustrated Catalogue free. 


McALLISTER, M's Optician, 49 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 








Dr. WARNER'S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 





Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

ad. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

8d, They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuraigia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. i 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are natural colors and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 


Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts, 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS, 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

Forstyle, comfort, health, and durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
ion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what ition the wearer 
may sitorrecline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
thateach bustleis stamped 








improved “ Lotta. a 
orent COLUMBIA 
BBERCO.,SoleM’fr’s, 


Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE by all the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


The VAN ORDEN RELIEF CORSETS 


never vary, are perfect in S a marvel of support, 

durability and healthfulness, ey are sold entirely 

upon their merit, and will be found a gold mine for 

LADY AGENTS. Terms Liberal. Good pay for those 

willing to work. Full descriptive circular mailed free, 
‘Address 








VAN ORDEN CORSET COMPANY 
22 Clinton Place, N. ¥. 


WHILBUR'S 


CocrerA 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send {OQ stamps 

‘or trial can. H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 


copR sey 
To. LADIES: 


Greatest offer. Now’s your time 
to got orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautif 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 

Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P.O Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York 


mm Delicious COFFEE! T's can always 
Annes ‘Wood's Old Dutch Java Coffee” 


If your dealer does not supply it, send 4e. 
“7 postage with his address, and your own for 
sample,toThos. Wood &Co., Boston,Mass. 


BA HRER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing 
less than one cent a cup. 


a RAVEN 
I GLOSS 


SHOE DRESSING, 
Best for Ladies’ use. Contains Oil. Preserves 
Leather. IsEconomical. Insist upon having it. 


Wes LADIES, enamel your 


Tanges twice a year, tops 
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once a week, and you have 

the finest-polished stove in 

the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 


THE LADY WASHINGTON, 
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Sent by mail if you don hina 
WESTON & WELLS MF°G CO. Paiiscetpiist Pesan 


or 





GeoD SENSE” 





CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 








WORTH REPEATING. 


FISHERMEN—NOT OF 
GALILEE. 
[By Dinah Maria Mulock Cratk.] 
They a —- all the night, the long weary 
They Save tailed all the night, Lord, and 


taken nothing :— 
The heavens are on brass, and all flesh seems as 


ome 
Death strikes with horror and life with 
loathing. 


Walk’st thou by the waters, the dark silent 
waters, 
The fathomless waters that no line can plumb? 
Art thou Redeemer, or a mere schemer— 
Preaching a kingdom that cannot come? 


Not a be say’st thou; no wrath betray’st 





thou: 
Scarcely delay’st thou their terrors to lull; 
On the shore standing, mutely commanding, 
“Let down your nets! ’””—and they draw them 
up,—full | 


Jesus, Redeemer,—only Redeemer ! 
I, a poor dreamer, lay hold upon thee; 
Thy will pursuing, though no end viewing, 
ut simply doing as thou biddest me. 


Though thee I see not,—either light be not, 
Or thou wilt free not the scales from mine eyes, 

I ne’er gainsay thee, but only obey thee; 
Obedience is better than sacrifice. 


Though on my prison gleams no open vision, 
Walking elysian by Galilee’s tide, 

Unseen, I feel thee, and death will reveal thee: 
I shall wake in thy likeness, satisfied. 





CHARACTER AND SCENERY. 


[From The [London] Spectator.) 


It is probable that no two human beings 
heartily admire the same scenery, or see 
it in precisely the same light; but itis only 
probable. There ought to be masses of 
evidence on the point, but there is very 
little. Men are reticent about scenery, 
not caring to talk to the unsympathizing, 
or to detail their impressions ; they are in 
an extraordinary proportion inarticulate, 
unable to describe their feelings, much 
less the causes of them; and they are, also 
in an extraordinary proportion, upon this 
subject untruthful. Thousands of men 
who in most relations of life are indepen- 
dent in judgment and truthful of speech, 
will lie withhardihood about their impres- 
sions of scenery. They praise scenes they 
care nothing for, or even dislike, in order 
not to be'rude, or not to seem inapprecia- 
tive, or out of half-conscious self-distrust 
as to their own capacity for admiring in 
the right place. You cannot learn up the 
language of scenery as you can that of art. 
Very tew have the courage, when asked 
to be charméd with a landscape, to say 
they are not charmed, or to avow that their 
taste for scenery has limitations special to 
themselves. They will not admit that 
“liking” arising from causes other than 
judgment, influences an appreciation which 
they think should be artistic. It is diffi- 
cult, therefore, to get at the facts; and yet 
it is certain that choice in scenery must be 
affected by every peculiarity of sight, and 
probable that it is affected by most pecu- 
liarities of character. It is impossible 
that the long-sighted and the short-sighted 
should enjoy the same scenery in the same 
degree. The latter must crave for large 
masses and bold outlines, for great moun- 
tains and deep valleys, for broad shadows, 
for the sea,and for the highly colored, 
or, still better, the white cliff—in other 
words, for the things they know they see. 
They enjoy, it is true, the things which 
half conceal landscape, the haze, the mist, 
the light rain, the evening iight, and, 
above all, moonlight, because these acci- 
dents justify to themselves their own 
imperfect vision, and relieve them of that 
faint resentment against nature of which 
no true myope is ever entirely devoid ; but 
they do not like indistinctnesses such as 
they find in any vast panorama except 
the ocean,—in a rich plain, for example, 
seen from a low height, or any other scene 
which presses upon them the conscious- 
ness of misfortune. Such a view taxes 
and strains their power of seeing, and 
with strain, enjoyment is incompatible, 
We think, though it may be an error, that 
myopes derive special pleasure from grand 
trees, because they see their forms in out- 
line, undisturbed by details whether of 
branch or leaf; and they certainly have 
an acute appreciation of still water, the 
most visible of all natural things. It is 
the long-sighted who see clearly, and une 
consciously expect to see edges to every- 
thing, who are impressed with great plains, 
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who loved the East, and the bewildering 
clearness with which its dry atmosphere 
invests every object, as usually a long- 
sighted man, who is accustomed, because 
of his sight, to the absence of softening 
indistinctness. The short-sighted man 
finds something repellent in the unaccus- 
tomed hardness of every outline on which 
his eye is turned. 

The effect of shades of character upon 
the appreciation of scenery must be as 
strong as that of differences of sight. The 
Romans, who never thought of mountains 
except as obstacles, or of high moors ex- 
cept as deserts, involving much labor and 
suffering to soldiers,—and it was usually 
as a soldier that a Koman saw nature, out 
of Italy,—abhorred that mountain scenery 
of Switzerland which we now think so 
beautiful, and regarded the Pyrenees 
much as we should regard the mountain- 
ridges of the moon, could we but closely 
approach them. Our perception of lunar 
beauty would be clouded by an inner hor- 
ror. Englishmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had, with rare exceptions, precisely 
the Roman feeling, and traversed the 
Scottish Highlands without apparently 
perceiving their almost je 5 erage 
charm. They could not get rid of a con- 
sciousness of effort to be made when 
Nature presented herself in her wilder 
aspect, and loved soft scenery, still water, 
blue seas, villages nestling in rich green- 
eries, just as the majority of English rustics 
at this moment do, These latter are what 
our great-grand fathers were in appreciation 
of the beautiful, and for the same reason; 
namely, that wild scenery wakes in them 
an unconscious repulsion to that which 
exaggerates or renders more severe “‘life’s 
endless toil and endeavor.” How enjoy 
the hillside which produces nothing, and 
doubles or trebles the labor of all jour- 
neys? In the South country, the very 
name commonly used for the hillsides, 
“the steeps,” suggests painful effort; and 
with pain is no true enjoyment. We 
shout. doubt, if men would but speak the 
truth, if grand mountain scenery ever 
charmed those whom it frightened, or who 
felt unequal to an effort they might yet 
be called upon to make. The sea, of all 
objects, charms the greatest number of 
eyes; but no Asiatic probably, if not a 
sailor, ever found its aspect attractive; and 
there are thousands even of Englishmen 
who enjoy seascape only when the waters 
are like those of the Mediterranean,— 
tranquil, glassy, and “deeply, darkly, 
beautifully blue.” They simply hate alike 
the mass and the color of the true ‘Atlantic. 
That is an effect of character upon percep- 
tion, and would be avowed by perhaps one 
in sixty of those who feel it. The major- 
ity, even those among them who never lose 
their sense of the hungriness of the ocean 
its capacity and wish for destruction, will 
declare with smooth faces that they love 
best the sea in storm and commotion, with 
the white horses racing, and the water re- 
vealing every moment long graves as if 
ready for heaps of men. The present 
writer, for instance, cannot love the sight 
of the sea when near, with its endless 
restlessness and sullen roar of menace and 
discontent; it is, to him, among scenes, 
what a mob is among political phenomena, 
and probably from the same defect of 
character. It is certainly not from any 
want of perception of scenery. It is the 
indolent—by nature, we mean, not neces- 
sarily by habit—who love the gentle hills 
and the sequestered valleys, the green up- 
land and the shadowy dell, the changeless 
glory of the spreading tree, and the sleepy 
tranquillity of the villageon the flat; while 
there are men, and not the worst, to whom 
no scene is truly satisfying which does not 
steep their minds in calm, They say they 
admire Salvator Rosa—nobody ever did it, 
but the illustiation is the clearest—and 
really love only Morland. The land of 
milk and honey is the scene for them, as 
it was for the Jews, whose poets, bursting 
as they were with the loftiest imagination, 
have left us in all their poetry no picture 
of a wild scene, though the author of 
“Ruth” must have felt most keenly ad- 
miration for the scenes we now describe 
as idyllic. 

_ We should like to know the true expla- 
nation of the indubitable fact that the 
common toilers of a beautiful country, 
with the rarest exceptions, never perceive 
its beauty, and cannot conceive what it is 
that so induces visitors to admire. The 
Swiss and tie Highlanders are positively 
drawn by their mountains, when they are 
away from them, as lovers by their brides; 
but when present, they do not admire de- 





it up from a book; and the Highlander is 
enraptured with the new house which vul- 
garizes a grand prospect. The popular 
explanation is want of imagination; but 
the Switzer shows no such want in his 
legends, and the Highlander is the most 
imaginativeof mankind. Another expla- 
nation is the deadening effect of custom ; 
but why does not that affect strangers who 
settle amid these scenes, and never lose 
the inner delight the sight of them had 
originally caused? We presume that vil- 
lagers see not what strangers expect them 
to see, because necessity has compelled 
them to think first of other things than 
effect, to treat the glen, for example, as 
the place where they live and work, and 
not as a place where the shadows fall as 
they would not save for the hills; but the 
explanation is not completely satisfactory. 
Is it possible that the appreciation of man- 
kind for scenery is, so to speak, a new 
faculty, born only when the mind is ripe, 
a faculty which may exist, or, at all events, 
become general, in one century and not in 
another, just assympathy undoubtedly is? 
That theory would explain all difficulties, 
but it would reduce the love of scenery to 
the level of alove of Horace,—a pleasure 
not of mankind, but of the cultivated few. 


“CHLIDEMA” 


Is the name of a new Carpet manufactured by 
JNO. & JAMES DOBSON, 
Falls of Schuylkill Carpet Mills. 


This announcement is made that you may 
avail yourself of the first opportunity to visit 
our store and see this new fruit of the carpet 
loom. We want the criticisms of all lovers of 
art on this latest production. 

All interested in seeing the best the nation 
can do in this Centennial year should see the 
CHLIDEMA CARPET. 

Those who need a carpet to harmonize with 
the latest style of draperies should purchase the 
CHLIDEMA. 

The quality is the finest made, and the colors 
and patterns the work of an artist. 

One of the principal features of the Carpet is 
the border, which is woven on, thereby avoiding 
the mitres at the corners and adding to its beauty 
and durability. 

Can furnish them to suit rooms of any size. 

In addition to the above, we are prepared to 
show a large line of carpets of all grades, of the 
lates€ styles and colorings. 

In our “BARGAIN DEPARTMENT” will 
be found Wiltons, Axminsters, Velvets, Body 
Brussels, and Ingrains, as well as the Tapestry 
Brussels we have been offering at such reduced 
prices. No one should lose this opportunity to 
secure such great bargains. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
809, 811, & 813 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

















R CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 

infants of birth humor, for allaying itching, 
rritation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CUTICURA 
MEDICATED ToILEtT Soap is absolutely priceless. 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained, 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, ets. By reason of 
its antiseptic peornemns it neutralizes unwholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency to the complexion and hands, no prod- 
uct of recent science can possibly equal the CUTI- 
CURA MEDICATED TOILET Soap. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTTEeR DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

4@>~ Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the skin.” 


Q ABY’ $ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CuTICURA MEDICATED SoapP. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale, Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILIBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 24.8t., Phila, Pa, 











The cabinet organ was in- 

troduced in its present form 

by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 

@ Other makers followed in 

the manufacture of these 

instrumente, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 

always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequaled excellence of their orguns, the fact that 
at all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition with best makers of all 
countries, they have invariably taken the highest 
honors, - Illustrated catalogues free. 


Mason & Hamlin's Piano 
Stringer was introduced by 
them in 1882, aud has been 

a pronounced by experts the 


greatest improvement in 
pianos in half a century.” 

A circular, containing testimontais 1tom = tnree 
hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
toyvether with descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

ianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 


‘54 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq), N.Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











WHETHER YOU WANT A 





PLIANOG@ORGAN 


It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO., 
Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 
NIVERSITY OROANS,- 
Gold Direct to yraiiea, No Middlemen. 
Six Y 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE } 
BUY DIRECT 

le manufacturers and save the agents 
enormous commissions. OUR PRICES WILL "“ASTONISH YOU. 
Don’t fail to write for Catal ALL FREE, Address 
CORNISH & CO., WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


invite the attention of Organists 





and Church Committees to their 
Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 


> Shaw, Applin& Cc 


: Manufacturers of 
yi) PULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbuzy Street, 
Bend for Cataogu. BOSTON 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
LODGE FURNITURE 


BAXTER C.SWAN 
Manufacturer, 
244-246 S. Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Write for catalogue. 

aa Mention this paper. 


CHURCH rurnitur: 
FURNITURE 
Largest Manufacturers in the Country. 
8. ¢. SMALL & CO., - e 


CHURC 

























Boston, Mass. 


Furnitare. Send for circulars. 
Stained Glass. R. G J 








K1S8. 
Banners. 127 W.8thSt. New York 


LANTERNS 
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EMORIAL J. & BR. LAMB, 
TABLETS | Oca t 














Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino. Send for illustrated price-list, C. A, 
HAR’ & CO., 123 N. 8d Street, Philadelphia. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE 


Our Metier Ho pathic Chocolate is the 
luxury of travelers. A 1 can of chocolate will make 
@ great many oon of chocolate, on short notice, by 

ing boiling milk or water. 
Croft & Allen, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans Ex 

sition, isthe genuine LE PAGES LIQUIDGLUE, 
made only by ssia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass 
Samples mailed for 20c.(stamps). Beware of imitations 


THE KEYSTONE WASHER *:° 


Every one is warranted for five years. Circulars free. 
F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 























COBB'S COMPLEXION SOAP. 


A dollar’s worth free, postpaid, to subscribers of.The 
NewEnglandFireside. Best dollar maspuee publ end 
Send $i to N, EB. F. Co., 166 Sum , Boston, 


OLCATE & CO., 
ony gusde LAR Aue 











BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalogue. 





INCANDESCENT LAMP 


600 nile wer, Burns kero- 
seneoil, Will brilllantly illumi- 
nate a room 50 feet square. ‘i'wo 
Globe Lamps will produce as 
much light as one are electric 
lamp, and illuminate a room 
with greater satisfaction, requir- 
ing no machinery. Wick 12 
inches in circumference. Reser- 
voir holds 15 pints. Costs less 
than two cents per hour to oper- 
ate, The best church or store , 
light in the market, Manufic- 
tured only by THE STAN- 
DARD LIGHTING CO., 1 
Perkins Av.,Cleveland,o,. 


THE VERY_BEsT 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred at sles 

Wheeler Reflecton and 

Reflector Chaud-liers 

every conceivable use, Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
20 Washington St, | 88 E, Lake St, 

Boston, Mass. Chicago, ILL 

14 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mall a sample bur- 
ner that will double your light, never 
break chimney, extinguish like gas with 
scyety, fit the lamps you have without 
Sante: Cost One Dollar each. A, J. 
WEIDENER, 368, 2d St., Philadelphia. 


CHURCH LICHTS. _ 


Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards 
H. & N. Ruseeut & Day, 42 Barclay St., New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures. send for catalogue. 

PERFECT OIL BURNER, FITS ANY LAMP. 
Safety Extinguisher. Cannot explode, No 
blowing out. Large white light. No flicker. Send 
for sainple and chimney, 81.25, 
N.Y. BRASS CO., 1 Barclay St., New York. 


NATURE’S REMEDY 


) Disordered Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipated Habit. 


A Remedy which quickly charms 

The Infant in the mother’s arms, 

While drooping age wil! strive to drain 
Each drop the cohlet does contain. 

This EFFERVEsSCING SELTZER fine 
A blessing proves to me and wine, 


CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
nesses and nervousness. 


By druggists, or mail, $1. 56 W. 25th St., N.Y. 
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Don’t fail to get a bottl- of the great aperient, 


“ ’ ‘ ” 
Rogers Dry Citrate Magnesia. 
Tested forty years. Sure to give satisfaction. Supe- 

ri rtoall mineral waters and effervescing salts. 
NVALIDOS will find the desideratum in Ridge's 
Food, It is steam cooked, and so 
suited to the weakest stomach. Try it,dyspeptic:, 


and be convinced that it will not cause disi:ess, 
Sold by druggists. 








BIRD MANNA will RESTORE the SONG 
of cage birds. Sold by druggists, 
Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for 
FR Horses,Cattle.and Poultry. The best made, 
FRONEFIELD, 6 Dillwyn 8t., Phila., Pa. 


YESIGHT BY MAIL, 

us ented of Ossing yomens 

who cannot see a go “em | 
is highly recommended by oculists and ph 


n . ded = 
éc in stamps to VUBEN & CO., Opticians, 024 Chestnut §t.,Phila, 
















LT WANT ACTIVE, ENERCETIC MEN 
and women al! over the oquatry to 
sell the my ye —— : ASHER. 
es it pa actasm 
3 books the ar ents 
so numerous and convincing that 
les are made with little difflculty, wi ip 
a Washer on two weeks’ trial, on liberal te to be 
returned at my expense if not satisfactory. Acents 





in ius lavur are 


can thus test it for themselves. Don’t fail towrite for 
terms and i!lustrated circ lar with outline of argu- 


ments to be used in makin les. J. Worth, sole 
mantr.. Rt, aoe in. 0, ey ne 1983, Leg York City. 
2 on Swee La rows use 
 ~ iene Ask partioulare about Free! 
ANTED-Agents for 5 New Christmas 
Books from 50 cents to $4.00. A new agent 
writes that she sold 35 in 2 hours and 35 minutes; 
one 62 the first week; another 15 that day. The 
best selling books offered agents. Experience not 
necessary. CASSELL ), ‘ Broadway, 
N. Y.; 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


{__} $5 0 $8 A DAY ows Tidy 


the 
~~ ~=_—maere Bolder. Kvery fam- 
ily buysthem. Sample and Agents’ price-list by mail 


ltc, in 2c. stamps. W. Hasselbach, box 851,S8andusky,O, 
sé S Funnlest Book Yet! 


AMANTHA § SARATOGA” 


wanted. Price, $2.50. HUBBARD BROS., Phila. or Kansas City. 


IBERAL SALARY fice “our books ‘on new 


on new 
plan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia for 
ration. Send at once for particulars. JOHN C. 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Men and women 

$5 to $10 A DAY. wanted. One agent 
writes : “J make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day, Can makeit 
every day in the year.” Another, “ Took 80 orders in 
aboutthreedays.” Termsfree. J.H.Earie, Pub., Boston 





in your own 
town selling 











OOK AGENTS W ANTED.— Men and Women, 

for John B. Gough's * Platform Echoes, or Liv- 

ing Truths for Head and Heart.”—his last and best 
book. $100 to $200a month, Send forcirculars. Ad- 
dress A. D. WoRTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn 





IT PAYS to se!lour Rubber PrintingStamps. Sam- 
plestree. J. M, Mitten &Co., Cleveland,O, 





W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bulbs and Plants, Our new 
Giant Pansies are the largest and 


S F FDS. finest in the world. ‘T'wenty-tive 


cents per paper. 
JOMN LEWIS CHLLDS, Queens, New York. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, ‘you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the adverlisement in The Sunday School Times, 





THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 





[October 22, 1887. 











F the many persons who 


enjoy hot breads and cakes, 
few can eat them safely 
owing to their indigesti- 
bility. Breads and cakes 
made of “ Cerealine Flakes” 
are not open to this objec- 


FALL AND WINTER 


DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


Offer among their large assort- 
ment of Fall Dress Goods the 
following Special Lines: 

One line of Fine Diagonal 
Serge, 65 cents; worth 85 cents. 

Also one line of Camel’s Hair 


Cloth, 75 cents; good value for 
$1. 

Have just opened a full line of 
The Farley & Buttrum Brand 
of Fine English Hosiery and 
Underwear. The finest goods 
imported. For Ladies’, Misses’, 
Children’s, and Gentlemen’s 
wear. Prices moderate. 


tion. 


CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK writes: ‘‘‘Cerealine Flakes’ 
makes delicious fritters and griddle-cakes, which, moreover, leave 


os no dyspeptic sourness.” 


“IGNORANCE IS THE MOTHER OF 


ALL EVILS.” 
Are you ignorant of the uses of 


SAPOLIO ? 


Bapolio is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in 
your next house-cleaning. 

You are judged by your house just s* much as 
by your dress, Keep it neat and clean and your 
reputation will shine. Neglect it and your good 
name will suffer. Do not think that house-clean- 
ing is too troublesome; it is worth all it costs, 
especially if you reduce the outlay of time and 
strength by using Sapolio. 

No.9. (Copyright, March, 1887.] 


“FAMILY BUTTONHOLE ATTACHMENT 


can be applied to any two-thread 
sewing machine, and an elegant 


The * Cereatine Coox-Boox,” containing over two hundred carefully 
prepared recipes, and a pamphlet on “Cereal Foods,” illustrated with 
twelve original engravings of ‘“‘ Hiawatha’s Fasting,’’ will be sent to any 
one who will mention where this advertisement was seen, and enclose a 
two-cent stamp for postage to the Cergating Mra. Co,, Columbus, Ind, 

“ Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 


Orders by Mail 
from any part of the country 
will receive careful and prompt 
attention. 


JAMES W'CREERY & CO, 


Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 


KNA 


PIANO FORTES 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM HKNABE € CO., 
BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. NEw 
Yorx, 112 Fifth Ave. WASHINGTON, 817 Market Space, 


F. A. NORTH & CO., 


1308 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 











END 6 CENTS for les of the fa cus- 
tom-made Plymouth Rock $3 Pants. Rules for self- 
measurementand a cloth tape measure included. Eve: 
a. aranteed or money refunded. ayes 
Pants Co., 18 Summer 8t., Boston, 


BUTTON durable BUTTON HOLE pro- WORTH DOING. 


Relea rNe)m duced in fraction of a minute. | write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver Fail 
IN FRAC Price within reach ofall. Send | pa, for illustrated circulars of the Hartman PatentS: 
iN a atal@@Mlel\s stamp, mention this paper, and | Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence, 


OF A MINUTE full particulars, sample of work, KEYSTONE WATCHES aes? 


and testimonials will be sent. 
your Jeweler for them. 


Address the SMITH & EGGE 
eM 926 Chestnut St. Philadelphia,Pa. 


MFG. CO., 16 E. 14th S8t., N. Y. 
PERFECT FITTING BY 
Wau, bree SHIRT wks 
Postpaid 60e, unlaundried, or 75¢.laundried 








LOW’S ART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES. 
W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila, 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper, 


W 0 0 [zee TILES, GRATES 
TILE FLOORS, BRASS GOODS 

Best Work. Lowest PRICES, 

CHAS, L. PAGE, Chicago, Ill. 


Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 
Machinist’sand Carpenter’s Tools. 
Palmer, Cunningham & Co. 
(Limited), 607 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR BEST FOOT LATHE 


made (worth $230.00 and upwards), write B. C. 
MACHINERY C®6., Battle Creek, Mich, 


ma Gon Perfect Necktie Holder. 
STUART'S SPOOL COTTON MM ATAAT silt Send 10 c. for sample pkg. of 4 hold- 
Best and cheapest. Warranted 200 yards. Witt Wy /ers. S. B. LANTZ, 614 Arch Street, 
Sold by all Leading Dry Goods and Notion Jobbers. : Philadelphia, _ 


























GAT'S-EYE J.4c 


-F free. 
147—~149 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because it possessesthe 
liar ray of li her glisten seen in a cat’s eye in the 

ark. I havea limited stock only, and offer you one for 

44 cts,, post paid, The sams in Ear Drops, choice, 

Bend Stamp for Large lust rated cat of Mineral 

Cabinets, Agate Novelties, Indian Relics, etc. Trade Supplied, 

H. H. TAMMEN, 935 16th St., Denver, Col, 




















THE NEW BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING — 


OF KANSAS CITY. 


The future centre of Kansas City’s business activity is rapidly nearing its top story. The imposing édifice now building on 
the corners of Eighth, Wyandotte, and Central Streets is daily attracting the attention of not only our city’s busy people, but of 





thousands ofivisitors. The.Néw Bgard of Trade Building will be one of the largest and most complete buildings of its kind in the 
United States (excepting New York and Chicago), fronting 172 feet on Eighth Street and extending back 120 feet on Wyandotte 
and Central Streets. It will be 112°feet high, surmounted with a tower of 198 feet. The building will be completed by October 1, 
1888, and will cost nearly three-quarters of a million dollars. When once the scene of business activity is transferred to this pal- 
ace, the change that will be wrought in its neighborhood is beyond the present comprehension of even the most enthusiastic. 
Already the movement in Wyandotte Street and Central Street property is noticeable. The sales of the past week were unpar- 
alleled. One in particular is of great interest and importance. An Eastern syndicate purchased the southwest corner of Central and 
Seventh Streets (100x100 feet) for $160,000. It will be observed that outsiders appreciate and realize the future of this property. 
Says a well-knaqwn gentleman of this city, who was a witness of the growth of values around the Board of Trade Building in Chicago : 

“For several years after the great Chicago fire the district in which the Board of Trade is located was almost entirely unoccu- 

ied. The only two buildings of importance in that vicinity were the Grand Pacific Hotel and the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 
Freee Values were maintained at about 50 per cent decrease of former prices. When the Board of Trade Association purchased 
round and commenced the construction of their building, prices advanced fully 100 per cent, and in some localities even more. 

Such great buildings as the Royal Insurance Company, the Calumet, the Home Insurance Company, Marshall Field & Co., the 
$3,000,000 structure built by N. B. Ream and others, and many that I do not now recall, selected this as the best property, because 
of its accessibility to the Board of Trade, and the financial centre of Chicago was immediately transferred there. I do not over- 
estimate when I say that from the time the operations commenced on the construction of the Board of Trade Building until the 
present, at least $20,000,000 worth of construction has been done within a few squares of the Board of Trade, and values of realty 
have been constantly advancing, until now they are the highest in Chicago.” | 

We offer the following four pieces of No. 1 property, located within the shadow of the tower of the finished structure, at the 
prices named. Each piece is a bargain: 

28 feet on Central Street, between Sixth and Seventh, a decided bargain, as there is a sure profit of 33 per cent in this 
property before the new year, and the buyer gets now more than his money’s worth ; only $28,000, half cash, balance in three years. 

50x83 feet on the corner of Eighth and-Central. $75,000, $30,000 cash, balance on time. 

40 feet on Wyandotte between Seventh and Eighth. $60,000, $20,000 cash, balance on time. 

25x90 feet on Wyandotte Street, 85 feet north of the New Board of Trade Building. Partially improved with a three-story 
brick building. Price; $60,000, $20,000 cash, balance five years at 6 per cent. 

Write to us for our pocket edition map of Kansas City. Mailed free. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., No. 522 Wyandotte St., Security Building, KANSAS CITY. 


ts that . Should, ho 4 advertisement of a not in be inaa 
‘The Sunday Sehool Times intends to admit only aévertinemen arg waptwocthy, 0} Pagatt nde Lenp win mene party good standing vertently inserted, 














